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Preface 

IT  is  much  easier  for  the  compiler  to  classify  cer¬ 
tain  recitations  as  successful  than  to  explain  why 
they  are  so,  since  success  depends  not  only  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  selections  themselves,  but  on  the 
personality  and  training  of  the  reciter,  the  psychology 
and  tastes  of  the  audience  and  the  nature  of  the 
occasion. 

There  are  few  recitations  that  are  universally  and 
invariably  successful.  The  selections  that  most  nearly 
approach  general  popularity  are  those  dealing  humor¬ 
ously  or  sentimentally  with  events  and  relationships 
that  are  so  general  as  to  seem  to  touch  individual  ex¬ 
perience;  that  awaken  the  thrill  induced  by  pride  of 
race,  love  of  kin,  deeds  of  daring  or  self-sacrifice  by 
adventure,  romance  or  recognized  truths  presented  in 
novel  or  piquant  form. 

The  public  performer  who  has  been  caught  in  the 
terrifying  grip  of  stage-fright,  is  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  actress  who  described  the  Public  as  “that 
hydra-headed  monster.”  Indeed,  when  one  considers 
the  varied  personalities  that  make  up  an  assembly  the 
wonder  is  that  any  audience  should  ever  be  swayed  as 
a  unit  by  the  same  emotion.  Every  speaker  accus¬ 
tomed  to  public  life  recognizes  the  advantage  of  speak¬ 
ing  to  crowds.  The  moment  a  spark  kindles,  it  seems 
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to  gather  up  fresh  electric  currents,  grows,  spreads, 
till  it  flames  out  of  all  proportion  to  individual  enthus¬ 
iasm  and  sometimes  turns  the  flat  failure  of  a  smaller 
occasion  into  an  overwhelming  success. 

In  preparing  a  programme  the  reciter  should  con¬ 
sider  diversity  as  well  as  similarity  of  tastes  and  if  in 
one  number  he  caters  to  merely  average  intelligence, 
he  should  in  turn,  provide  other  fare  satisfying  to  dis¬ 
cerning  and  sophisticated  minds — subtle  humor,  deli¬ 
cate  irony,  selections  of  aesthetic,  religious  and  poetic 
beauty  or  parables  understood  only  by  the  elect. 
Occasionally,  the  reciter  is  fortunate  enough  to  be 
summoned  before  an  entire  audience  of  select  and  cul¬ 
tivated  people,  when  he  has  the  too  rare  opportunity  of 
presenting  special  programmes  which  would  be 
“caviare  to  the  general.” 

Captious  high-brow  critics  frequently  take  exception 
to  programme  numbers  that  do  not  measure  up  to  their 
personal  standards ;  blase  and  cynical  listeners  some¬ 
times  characterize  tender  emotion  as  “cheap  senti¬ 
ment”;  academic  conventionalists  sternly  demand  the 
hall  mark  of  well-known  authorship  and  strict  ad¬ 
herence  to  accepted  literary  form,  but  the  independent, 
democratic,  experienced  artist  claims  freedom  to 
“Gang  his  ain  gait,”  to  cater  to  the  connoisseur,  or  to 
feed  the  multitude,  to  glean  from  all  fields  and  so  pos¬ 
sibly  to  provide  a  wholesome  mixed  diet  satisfying  to 
a  variety  of  appetites. 
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Some  of  our  most  celebrated  artists  in  tbe  histrionic 
and  musical  world  have  dared  to  make  use  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  compositions  and  through  their  own  transcen¬ 
dent  art  have  transformed  these  trifles  into  appealing 
and  exquisite  little  gems.  And  have  they  not  the 
highest  authority  for  reaching  out  to  minds  of  hum¬ 
bler  understanding  in  the  example  of  that  Supreme 
Artist  of  whom  it  is  recorded,  “And  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  heard  him  gladly.” 

I  have  endeavored  to  make  this  collection  as  catho¬ 
lic  in  taste  as  possible.  There  is  necessarily  a  large 
proportion  of  humorous  material  because  in  this  work- 
a-day  world  entertainment  should  mean  relaxation  and 
I  have  personally  received  so  many  testimonies  as  to 
the  wholesome  and  restoring  effect  of  laughter  on 
overworked  or  overworried  minds,  that  in  1  ecent 
years,  I  have  deliberately  made  it  my  business  to  re¬ 
lease  the  tension  and  to  help  folk  “go  blithely”  on  their 
way. 

If  the  reading  of  Successful  Recitations  privately  or 
in  public  should  serve  that  happy  purpose,  I  too,  shall 
“go  blithely  on  my  way.” 
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Equipment  for 
Successful  Reciting 

The  successful  actor  or  reciter  should  be  endowed 
with  Nature’s  gifts  of: 

1.  Mental  capacity — to  grasp  the  meaning,  intention 

and  motive  of  the  author. 

2.  Imagination — power  to  visualize  scene,  character 

andl  action  and  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of — 
under  the  very  skin  of — the  character. 

3.  Temperament — emotional  susceptibility,  capable  of 

instant  response  to  varying  moods. 

4.  Healthy  vocal  organs — normal  in  construction,  free 

from  diseased  nasal  or  throat  conditions. 

5.  A  musical  ear — sufficiently  keen  to  at  least,  recog¬ 

nize  and  reproduce  gradations  of  pitch  and 
modulation. 

6.  A  stage  presence  that  is  pleasing  in  personality, 

attitude  and  manner. 

All  these  natural  gifts  may  be  further  developed  by 
training  and  exercise. 

Through  study,  the  dramatic  aspirant  should  ac¬ 
quire  : 

1.  Education — especially  in  literary  and  kindred  arts. 
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2.  A  Voice  of  purity,  range,  flexibility  and  resonance. 

3.  Pure  diction 

(a)  Enunciation — the  proper  use  of  every  vowel 
in  the  language. 

( b )  Articulation — proper  use  of  consonants. 

(c)  Pronunciation — The  combination  of  (a)  and 

( b )  plus  authorized  accent  of  syllables. 

4.  Facility  of  expression.  After  developing  voice, 

perfecting  diction  and  cultivating  every  medium 
of  expression,  the  student  gradually  loses  con¬ 
sciousness  of  method  and  can  then  allow  thought 
and  emotion  to  flow  through  unobstructed  chan¬ 
nels  and  so  practise  the  perfected  art  of  natural 
expression. 

No  one  is  a  stronger  advocate  of  naturalness  than 
I,  but  I  cannot  agree  with  the  people  who  maintain  that 
“to  absorb  thought  and  express  it  naturally”  is  the 
sum  and  substance  of  expression,  since  that  theory  is 
constantly  disproved  by  experience. 

A  talented  actress  whose  wide  experience  began 
when  she  was  little  more  than  an  infant,  in  association 
with  her  mother  who  was  also  an  actress,  became  the 
outstanding  feminine  figure  on  the  American  stage.  In 
the  part  of  Juliet,  she  was  most  charming  and  convinc¬ 
ing,  till  she  reached  the  Potion  Scene,  when  her  voice, 
which  had  neither  the  range  nor  body  to  sustain  the 
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demands  of  tragedy,  rose  to  a  shrill  shriek  and  crack¬ 
ed! — at  once  revealing  to  critics  and  public,  the  vocal 
limitations  of  the  otherwise  gifted  actress. 

Who  has  not  suffered  aural  agonies  listening  to  a 
fervent  but  untrained  Portia  declaiming  naturally  ( !) 
“The  qual’ty  of  Murcy  is  not  stur-rained, 

It  dropputh  as  the  gentul  rain  from  Heavun 
Upon  the  place  buhneath.” 

Alas!  these  “Naturalists”  do  not  realize  that  the 
quality  of  pure  diction  does  not  “drop  as  the  gentle 
rain  from  Heaven,”  but  must  be  filtered  and  purified! 
before  it  is  fit  for  the  ears  of  discriminating  listeners. 

These  faults  of  diction  are  not  confined  to  the  un¬ 
educated  or  uncultivated  classes  of  Society.  Many 
preachers,  teachers,  university  graduates,  members  of 
Parliament,  journalists,  lawyers,  authors — many  of 
them  masters  of  their  own  subjects,  fail  to  impress 
upon  fastidious  hearers  the  value  of  their  message  be¬ 
cause  of  their  slovenly,  uncultured  pronunciation  of 
the  King’s  English. 

A  writer  who  announces  from  a  public  platform 
“A  prize  has  been  awffered  by  the  Canage-un  Ahthors 
Association,”  arouses,  by  his  careless  diction,  the  sus¬ 
picion  of  a  corresponding  lack  of  nicety  and  sensitive¬ 
ness  in  his  own  art. 

A  discerning  Professor  of  Toronto  University  re¬ 
cently  inquired  of  a  student  just  returned  from  a 
vacation.  “Had  you  a  pleasant  time  in  the  North 
Country?” 
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“O,  yes!”  answered  the  student,  “We  met  two-four 
strangers  and  they  gave  us  a  lot  of  tips” — That  is  the 
way  it  sounded  to  the  puzzled  Professor. 

“I  beg  your  pardon.” 

“We  met  two-four  strangers”  etc.,  repeated  the  stu¬ 
dent.  After  three  attempts  to  interpret  this  sample 
of  Canadianese  the  professor  “gave  it  up”  till  the 
following  day,  when  the  translation  suddenly  occurred 
to  him.  “We  met  two  forest  rangers,”  etc. 

Hundreds  of  similar  faults  in  diction  might  be 
quoted  to  prove  the  necessity  for  training  in  correct 
speech,  but  as  this  is  not  a  book  dealing  with  technique, 
I  can  only  mention  a  few  of  the  glaring  mistakes  pre¬ 
valent  in  Canada. 

The  following  substitutions: 

Italian  a  (ah)  for  broad  a  (aw),  dahter  for 
daughter,  ahl  for  all,  thaht  for  thought,  becahs  for 
because. 

Broad  a  (aw)  for  short  o,  as  a  cawst  for  cost, 
awrnge  for  orange,  sawry  for  sorry,  tuhmawruh  for 
to-morrow. 

Short  u  for  short  i  or  long  e  in  such  words  as  jus¬ 
tice,  office,  emotion,  imagination. 

Oo  for  long  u — multitood,  Toosday,  institootion, 
for  multitude,  Tuesday,  institution. 

Coalescent  ar  for  short  a  before  r — bad,  caracter, 
car-line,  for  ba-r  rel,  cha-rac-ter,  Ca-ro-line. 
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Coalescent  ur  for  short  i  before  r  in  mirror,  spirit, 
irritable. 

Ur  for  short  e  before  r — murry,  vurry,  Amurican, 
for  merry,  very,  American. 

Long  a  for  short  e — laig,  aig,  bairry  for  leg,  egg, 
berry. 

Ch  for  t — Choosday,  instichootion,  multichood  for 
Tuesday,  institution,  multitude. 

J  for  d — dija,  couja,  wouja,  for  did  you,  could  you, 
would  you. 

Omissions  of  vowels  or  consonants  as  in: 

Trontuh  for  Toronto,  liberry  for  library,  Febuary 
for  February. 

A  prominent  English  authority  says :  “Good  Eng¬ 
lish  speech  is  the  seal  of  culture  among  English  speak¬ 
ing  races.  Clear,  clean-cut  speech  is  a  mark  of  urban¬ 
ity,  of  sophistication;  that  is,  of  active,  energetic  liv¬ 
ing  that  wastes  no  time.  The  manner  of  speaking 
one’s  mother-tongue  more  than  any  one  thing,  indicates 
what  a  man’s  culture  is,  and  what  his  associations 
have  been.” 

To  those  readers  who  attempt  speaking  in  public 
without  having  had  the  advantage  of  a  qualified 
teacher’s  guidance,  the  following  hints  may  be  of 
some  service. 

Avoid : 

1.  Pitching  the  voice  too  high — This  habit  may  be 
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overcome  by  practising  the  scale  from  middle 
C  down — thus  enlarging  the  range  of  voice — and 
by  deliberately  using  the  lower  tones  in  speaking. 

2.  Shouting — which  defeats  its  purpose  by  not  carry¬ 

ing  as  well  as  deliberate,  quiet  speech,  crisply 
articulated. 

3.  Chanting  the  lines  of  poetry  in  a  sing-song  (The 

rhythmic  quality  of  poetry  should  always  be  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  reader,  but  not  so  decidedly  as  to 
call  attention  to  rhythm  exclusively.  There  are 
jazz  readers  as  well  as  musicians. 

4.  Monotonous  utterance — Change  of  idea  demands 

variety  of  pitch  force,  rate,  etc.  Wide  range  of 
voice,  as  well  as  keenness  of  ear,  may  be  develop¬ 
ed  by  singing  exercises. 

Distinctness  of  speech — may  be  gained 

(a)  By  directing  the  tone  to  the  front  of  the  mouth. 

( b )  By  daily  practice  of  projecting  the  tone  to  a 
distant  point. 

( c )  By  careful  enunciation — allowing  the  lips  to 
follow  the  formation  of  each  separate  vowel 
sound. 

( d )  By  careful  articulation — uttering  each  conson¬ 
ant  with  precision. 

Note  the  fact  that  each  separate  vowel  and  con- 
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sonant  sounds  demands  its  own  particular  position  of 
tongue,  teeth  or  lips. 

Many  speakers  can  not  be  understood  even  in  ordin¬ 
ary  conversation,  because  they  do  not  open  their 
mouths  or  make  adequate  use  of  their  lips.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  exercises  will  serve  to  correct  that  tendency: 

Repeat  vowel  sounds,  oo — ah — ee — protruding  the 
lips  for  oo,  opening  the  mouth  wide  for  ah,  drawing 
back  the  lips  for  ee.  Reverse  the  order. 

Repeat  the  vowel  sounds  ee — a — ah — aw — 6 — oo, 
taking  care  to  allow  the  lips  to  follow  the  separate 
formation  of  each  sound.  Precede  each  vowel  sound 
with  each  consonant  in  turn  bee — ba — bah — baw — bd 
— boo,  dee — da — dah,  daw — do — doo,  etc.  Practise 
quick  repetition  all  down  the  alphabet. 

Proper  voice  production  can  not  be  taught  by  printed 
directions,  but  only  by  personal  direction  and  vocal 
illustration  by  the  teacher. 

One  last  word — any  departure  from  perfect  natural¬ 
ness  is  the  result  of  false  teaching  and  cannot  possibly 
lead  to  success. 
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Thanks 


H1LDREN  of  my  adoption ,  born 


^  Of  cleverer  brains  than  mine, 
Whose  wiles  and  ways  I’ve  studied 
Whose  weaknesses  I’ve  shielded, 

And  whose  strong  points  stressed, 
Whose  rudenesses  I’ve  softened 
And  whose  loveliness,  caressed, 

Whose  steps,  faltering  or  firm,  I’ve  led 
Before  the  footlights’  glare — 

Into  the  mimic  world  you  go, 

Gurgling  with  merry  laughter. 

Or  in  rhythmic  beauty  dressed, 
Waiting  for  voices,  clearer  than  mine 
Maybe,  to  give  you  utterance, 

If  you  can  win  for  them  the  same 
Success  and  joy  you’ve  brought 
T o  me,  I’ll  be  content. 

Thanks  to  the  generous  authors  zcho 
Have  loaned  their  children  to  me 
And  to  them  be  all  the  glory! 
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I  am  Content  with  Canada 

OF  countries  far  and  famed  have  I  been  told, 
And  of  the  joys  that  foreign  travel  brings, 
Of  wonders,  beauties  one  would  fain  behold 
To  stir  the  heart  with  fresh  imaginings. 

And  I  myself  in  stoned  Switzerland 
Have  watched  the  Alps  in  their  majestic  calm, 
And  been  by  jasmine-scented  breezes  fanned 
In  tropic  isles  that  bear  the  stately  palm. 

And  many  a  fabled  castle  on  the  Rhine 
Has  winged  my  fancy  as  we  drifted  by; 

Beside  the  oleander  and  the  vine 

I’ve  dreamed  beneath  the  soft  Italian  sky. 

But  I  have  never  been  more  deeply  stirred 
By  any  loveliness  of  land  or  sea 
Than  when  upon  Canadian  shores  I’ve  heard 
The  lonely  loon  or  curlew  call  to  me. 

Across  our  own  unnumbered  Northern  lakes, 

And  over  leagues  of  winding  water-ways 
Upon  whose  nameless  shores  the  aspen  shakes 
And  yellows  in  the  soft  autumnal  haze. 
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I  AM  CONTENT  WITH  CANADA 


(And  O  to  swing  away  where  all  is  new, 

And  share  the  haunts  of  shy  and  tameless  things, 

To  dip  one’s  paddle  in  the  liquid  blue 

And  skim  the  water  lightly  as  with  wings) 

When  on  the  broad  St.  Lawrence  some  gray  day, 
Among  those  islands  wrought  of  mist  and  dreams, 
I  drift  to  realms  of  unreality 
Where  all  the  world  a  lovely  vision  seems; 

Or  when  among  the  Rockies  I  have  caught 
The  sudden  gleam  of  peaks  above  the  cloud, 

And  on  the  tumult  of  my  quickened  thought 
New  visions,  dreams,  and  aspirations  crowd. 

Or  thinking  of  the  future  and  of  all 
That  generations  yet  unborn  shall  see — 

The  forests  that  for  axe  and  ploughshare  call, 

The  wealth  of  golden  harvests  yet  to  be. 

I  am  content  with  Canada  and  ask 
No  fairer  land  than  has  been  given  me, 

No  greater  joy,  no  more  inspiring  task, 

Than  to  upbuild  and  share  her  destiny. 

Helena  Coleman. 
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Margaret  Pow  on  Art 

From  Margaret  Pow  in  Foreign  Parts 

Catherine  P.  Slater. 

[Margaret  Pow  is  a  humble  Scotch  body  who  through  the 
accident  of  circumstances  finds  herself  travelling  in  Italy.  She 
views  religion,  painting,  sculpture  and  everything  foreign,  from 
the  narrow  viewpoints  of  her  early  environment  and  her  naive 
comments  on  Art  are  greatly  enjoyed  by  sophisticated  people.] 

Little  did  ah  think  when  ah  took  ma  first  place  wi’ 
Mistress  Murray — ten  pounds  a  year  an’  find  yer  ain 
tea  an’  sugar — that  ah  would  end  up  by  towerin’  the 
warld!  Stravagin’  a’  ower  Europe  as  a  kind  o’  a 
lady’s  maid.  But  ye  see  the  young  ladies  lost  their 
mamma  when  they  were  wee  bit  things,  sae  it  was  left 
tae  Marget  tae  mither  them,  an’  when  the  Doctor  or¬ 
dered  them  off  tae  Italy  for  a  change,  Italy  it  had  tae 
be,  an’  naething  would  dae  but  Marget  had  tae  gang 
wi’  them! 

Figure  me  in  Rome!  The  infernal  city,  as  they 
ca’  it — cram  full  of  idolatry  an’  ither  bedevilments! 
Oh,  I  had  heard  a  great  deal  aboot  Rome,  yon  time  the 
Reverend  Mister  McTavish  preached  on  graven 
images!  Graven  images!  Ma  word!  The  churches 
are  full  o’  them,  an’  statutes  that  minded  me  o’  the 
Irishman  that  said  he  “put  on  as  little  as  he  could 
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avoid,” — they  statutes  couldna’  ha’e  avoided  less,  mind 
ye ! — 

An’  they’ve  nae  ordained  meenisters  in  they 
churches — jist  foreigners,  kin’  o’  play-actor  folk, 
dressed  like  Solomon  in  a’  his  glory.  An’  a  proces¬ 
sion  o’  wee  laddies  in  white  pinnies,  an’  carryin’  can¬ 
dles  in  their  han’s  an’  slaisterin’  the  wax  a’  ower  the 
floor!  Siccan  capers  in  a  church! 

An’  when  yer  through  daein’  the  cathedrals  there’s 
aye  a  picture-gallery  lyin’  in  wait  for  ye.  Oh,  we 
saw  miles  of  pictures!  hundreds  o’  pictures  o’  the 
Virgin  and  no  two  o’  them  alike,  mind  ye !  an’  dizzans 
o’  pictures  o’  saints  and  martyrs.  Oh  they  were  awfu’ 
keen  on  gettin’  their  pictures  painted !  Sic  vanity  for 
saints !  I  only  had  ma  picture  taken  once  an’  that  was 
at  Portobella  on  the  Queen’s  birthday.  It  was  verra 
like — all  except  the  face. 

An’  from  Rome  we  gaed  on  tae  Florence.  Oh, 
yon’s  a  fine  big  flat  toon!  but  if  Edinburgh  was  rolled 
oot  as  flat  it  would  be  as  big  as  Florence.  An’  there 
we  saw  the  Pitty  Palace — no  a  palace  ava’  jist  a  pic¬ 
ture  gallery  an’  we  saw  the  Uffize  gallery.  Och !  I  was 
sick  o’  the  galleries. 

An’  from  Florence  we  gaed  on  tae  Venice,  an’ 
there  we  left  the  land  behind  us  an’  had  tae  tak’  tae 
boats  or  droon!  Ma  word!  I  hate  they  boats,  nesty 
dangerous  things!  I  hae  nae  objections  tae  a  bus,  but 
they  gondeliery  boats  I  canna  lippen  tae. 
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An’  we  saw  the  Doge’s  Palace  an’  the  Bridge  o’ 
Sighs — a  poor  thing  beside  the  Forth  bridge.  But  the 
principal  thing  aboot  Venice  is  the  smell!  Umph! 
Ah  was  wantin’  tae  house-clean  1,he  place  a’  the  (time  Ah 
was  there.  An’  the  only  piece  o’  dry  land  we  could 
find  tae  get  a  daun’er  roond  aboot  on,  was  the  square 
roon  St.  Marks,  an’  Ah  was  a  thankfu’  woman  when 
we  got  on  tae  “visa  versy” — I  mean  “terra  firmy” 
again  an’  gaed  on  tae  Milan. 

Weel,  in  Milan  we  saw  the  verra  same  pictures  we 
had  seen  in  Rome  an  Florence.  Miss  Jean  said  they 
werna’  the  same.  They  were  jist  the  same  subjects, 
but  it’s  a’  yin!  There  was  the  same  man  ah  had  seen 
in  the  galleries  siven  times,  an  awfu’  dour-lookin’  man, 
aye  glowerin’  at  a  skull  in  his  hand.  The  book  said 
he  was  Hamlet,  an’  Miss  Jean  said  he  was  a  prince  but 
ah  said  ah  “didna  care  what  he  was,  yon  would  be  an 
awfu’  man  tae  live  wi’ !”  An’  then  was  the  Saint  that 
was  aye  taken  wi’  his  pet  lion,  an’  the  lion  was  aye 
smilin’  (puir  beastie!)  Nae  doot  the  photographer 
would  be  tellin’  him  tae  look  agreeable. 

An’  there  was  pictures  o’  Adam  an’  Eve — but  the 
less  said  aboot  them,  the  better!  An’  there  was  a  pic¬ 
ture  o’  the  flood — Oh  a  terrible  rain  yon  must  ha’ 
been !  The  fishes  floatin’  aboot  in  the  water  minded  the 
young  ladies  an’  me  o’  kipper  herrin’ — no’  one  had 
we  tasted  since  we  were  in  Edinburgh,  an  ah’m  verra 
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fond  o’  a  kipper,  they’re  verra  fillin,  altho’  there’s  no 
nuckle  tae  them  but  the  taste. 

Talkin’  aboot  fish,  minds  me  o’  a  picture  we  saw  o’ 
eysters  on  a  plate.  Think  of  eysters  gettin’  their  pic¬ 
tures  painted!  But  there  they  were,  as  large  as  life, 
on  a  table  covered  wi’  a  white  cloth,  an’  the  heel  o’  a 
loaf,  an’  a  kitchen  knife,  an’  a  caundle  at  this  end 
bumin’  tae  nae  end  or  purpose.  The  book  said  it  was 
a  picture  o’  still  life — eysters  are  quiet  craters — no 
verra  active ! 

Oh,  they’re  terrible  ignorant  in  Italy!  Speak  nae- 
thin’  but  Italian.  No  a  word  o’  Scotch  did  ah  hear,  a’ 
the  time  ah  was  there !  An’  ah  was  a  thankfu’  woman 
when  we  turned  oor  faces  back  tae  Scotland.  But  ye’ll 
no  believe  me  when  ah  tell  ye,  that  the  first  thing  the 
young  leddies  did  when  we  got  back  was  tae  gang  an’ 
see  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  o’  Paintings.  Ma 
word!  I  thought  ah  had  left  the  galleries  behind  me 
on  the  Continong,  but  nae  sic  luck. 

There  was  a  book  tae  tell  what  the  paintin’s  was 
aboot,  an’  it  was  needed  ah  can  tell  ye !  The  first  pic¬ 
ture  we  saw  was  a  young  leddy  wi’  her  hand  up  tae  her 
face  an’  a  verra  sorrow  fu’  expression  o’  countenance. 
“The  Toothache!”  says  I.  But  nae  such  thing.  It  was 
“The  Miller’s  Daughter.”  Although  Miss  Jean  said 
that  millers’  daughters  might  be  subject  tae  the  tooth¬ 
ache  as  well  as  ither  folk — an’  nae  wonder !  her  stand- 
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in’  by  the  side  o’  the  stream  an’  naethin’  on  her  but  a 
thin  white  goon  an’  hoose  slippers. 

I  never  saw  sae  mony  pictures  o’  animals  in  an 
Exhibition  afore.  It  was  like  a  cattle  show.  There 
was  one  animal  there,  a  lilac  an’  broon  beastie  wi’  red 
an’  yellow  an’  blue  spots  strinkled  over  it.  The  book 
said  it  wa  a  cow,  but  there  would  be  jist  one  cow  in  the 
world  like  that  yin!  That  gallery  was  an  awfu’  drap 
doon  frae  the  Italian  galleries.  Appearin’ly  the  saints 
grow  easier  in  Italy  than  they  do  in  Scotland.  There 
was  jist  one  picture  of  a  saint  there  an’  that  was  St. 
Bride  bein’  carried  by  four  angels  across  the  sea.  She 
was  lookin’  awfu’  pale  in  the  face,  puir  leddy !  Nae 
doot  she  was  feart  that  the  angels  would  drap  her  doon 
intae  the  water  below. 

At  this  I  began  tae  yawn  an’  ah  says  tae  Miss  Jean, 
“What  is’t  aboot  picture  galleries  that  aye  make  one 
yawn  an’  want  ma  tea?”  “Oh,  Marget,”  she  says, 
“Picture  galleries  are  no  exciting  enough  for  you. 
What  you  want  is  the  moving  pictures,  so  just  you  in¬ 
vite  your  old  friend  Mrs.  McCurd  and  take  the  best 
seats ;  it  will  be  my  treat.” 

“Oh,  I  was  awfu’  keen  tae  see  the  movin’  pictures! 
Cinnamon  pictures  they  ca’  them — Ah  had  ettin  cin¬ 
namon  toast  but  ah  had  niver  seen  cinnamon  pictures 
— Well  the  verra  next  nicht  me  an’  Mrs.  McCurd  gaed 
tae  the  show. 

Appearin’ly  there’s  nae  set  time  for  the  pictures 
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tae  begin;  go  when  ye  like,  there’s  aye  pictures  jump¬ 
in’  off  and  on  the  blackboard.  The  best  seats  were  up 
the  stair  and  when  we  got  there  it  was  mirk  midnight. 
I  near  broke  ma  neck  gaen  doon  the  steps  an’  ah  was 
jist  sittin’  doon  on  an  auld  gentleman  in  the  dark  when 
he  rose  up  in  an  awfu’  fricht  an’  dunched  doon  a  seat 
next  him  for  me.  I  laid  ma  bag  doon  on  the  empty 
place  next  me  tae  keep  it  for  Mrs.  McCurd  but  it  was 
emptier  than  I  thought,  for  doon  fell  ma  bag  wi’  an 
awfu’  clash.  There  was  nae  seat  there  at  the  time, 
mind  ye! — an  awfu’  daft-like  arrangement! 

Well  there  was  a  picture  jist  fleein’  aff  the  black¬ 
board  and  then  oot  comes  a  notice  in  green  letters 
“Where  is  she?”  “That’s  jist  what  ah  would  like  tae 
ken,”  says  I.  “Beg  Pardon?”  says  the  gentleman. 
“I’m  wonderin’  where  Mrs.  McCurd  is,”  ah  says. 
“How  do  you  happen  to  know  her  name?”  says  he. 
“Hoots,”  ah  says,  “Mrs.  McCurd  an’  me  has  sat  in  the 
same  pew  in  the  kirk  for  the  last  twenty  year.”  That 
settled  him. 

“Where  is  she?”  flew  out  an’  in  dashed  a  young 
leddy  an’  a  young  gentleman  an’  before  ah  had  time 
tae  see  what  she  had  on,  they  flichtered  off  again. 
Then  two  gentlemen  in  a  motor  car  rushed  on  at  an 
awfu’  rate,  without  gettin’  much  forader,  when  off 
they  flew  a’thegither,  an’  here’s  the  young  lady  and 
gentleman  back  again — terrible  affectionate  this  time. 
He  had  his  airm  roun’  her  waist,  an’  she  had  a  strangle 
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hold  roun’  his  neck.  Then  oot  they  shot  an’  on  cam’  a 
notice  “Are  they  married?”  Oh,”  ah  says,  “ah  hope 
they’re  married”  and  afore  ah  had  time  tae  say  anither 
word,  they  came  on  again,  laughin’  an’  talkin’  fair 
rideeclous !  But  that  was  the  end  o’  the  story  an’  up 
went  the  gas.  An’  ah  was  that  scandalized ! 
For  here  was  me  and  the  auld  gentleman  set- 
tin’  oor  lane  in  the  front  row,  cheek  by  jowl,  an’  no 
anither  person  in  that  compartment,  but  Mistress  Mc- 
Curd  settin’  on  a  step  in  the  aisle!  I  wagged  at  her 
tae  come  ower,  an’  got  up  tae  let  her  past  me  an  when 
I  stood,  up  gaed  the  seat  behind  me!  An’  naethin’  but 
sittin’  firrm  on  they  seats  would  keep  them  flat.  Yon’s 
a  maist  amazin’  invention ! 

But  the  pictures  were  fine.  We  saw  bumble  bees 
makin’  honey.  It’s  nae  wonder  honey’s  dear.  Yon’s 
an  awfu’  work.  It  minded  me  o’  the  funny  wee  verse 
Miss  Jean  used  tae  say  when  she  was  a  wee  bit  lassie : 

“Hoo  doth  the  little  busy  bee 
Delight  tae  bark  and  bite, 

It  gathers  honey  all  the  day, 

And  eats  it  all  the  night.” 

An’  when  we  got  oot  tae  Princes  Street  ah  says  tae 
Mistress  McCurd,  “There’s  no  anither  street  in 
Europe  has  a  castle  at  one  end  o’t  an’  gairdens  doon 
one  side  o’t  an’  shops  wi’  striped  awnings,  an’  Oh  Mis¬ 
tress  McCurd,  it’s  grand  tae  be  in  a  place  where  every¬ 
body  speaks  plain  Scotch. 
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Mary  Mahone 

A  POET  in  soul  is  our  Mary  Mahone: 

She  walks  with  a  sweetheart  when  walking 
alone. 

A  rose  on  her  heart  and  a  song  on  her  lips, 

Adown  a  shy  path  to  the  ocean  she  slips. 

“A  poet  I’ll  be;”  said  our  Mary  Mahone; 

"And  pour  out  my  soul  like  the  wind  making  moan. 

“Like  the  wind  making  moan  or  the  breakers  that  roll 
I’ll  pour  out  the  passionate  flood  of  my  soul.” 

A  basket  of  roses  at  Ballymore  grown 
Was  never  as  fair  as  was  Mary  Mahone. 

“To-morrow,”  she  cried,  “will  I  rise  with  the  birds 
And  fashion  a  lyric  from  magical  words.” 

But  at  peer-o-the-morn  came  a  lad  up  the  hill 
To  tell  her  the  widow  O’Connor  was  ill. 

And  waiting  no  ribbon  or  bonnet  of  lace, 

For  fairer  the  sun  on  her  hair  and  her  face, 

She  came  to  the  room  where  the  sick  woman  lay : 

And  Death,  when  he  saw  her,  soon  hurried  away. 

O,  woe  to  the  poem  of  Mary  Mahone 
But  joy  to  the  miserable  heart  of  a  crone. 
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And  Mary  in  April,  agowned  in  a  shower, 

Danced  up  the  green  meadows  and  left  them  in  flower. 

“Ah,  April,”  she  cried,  “I  have  waited  thee  long: 

A  poet  am  I  and  I’ll  sing  thee  a  song.” 

A  lilt  on  her  lips  and  a  stranger  passed  by, 

A  limp  in  his  foot  and  a  tear  in  his  eye. 

“O,  sir,”  says  my  Mary,  “you’re  weary  I  see.” 

“Yea,  weary,”  he  cried,  “for  the  moaning  banshee.” 

“O,  sir,”  says  my  maiden,  “come  up  to  the  town: 

The  honey  is  gold  and  the  biscuits  are  brown.” 

He  felt  her  warm  arm  and  he  felt  her  wet  hair, 

And  heaven  fell  down  upon  Ireland  right  there. 

So  well  was  he  nursed  by  our  Mary  Mahone 

That  his  heart  grew  as  fresh  as  the  flowers  at  her  zone. 

And,  late  in  the  summer,  he  went  back  to  sea 
With  never  a  thought  of  the  eerie  banshee. 

O  woe  to  the  poem  of  Mary  Mahone ; 

But  joy  unto  one  of  God’s  many  unknown. 

Thus  year  after  year  saw  the  green  turn  to  gold 
And  still  was  her  song  like  a  story  untold. 

“O  never,”  she  cried,  with  a  Celtic  despair, 

“Has  God  looked  with  favor  upon  my  one  prayer.” 
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And  then  on  a  May  day,  as  fair  as  a  bride, 

Our  Mary  Mahone  had  a  dream  that  she  died. 

And,  straight  up  to  Heaven  she  went,  for  they  say 
The  Irish  go  up  by  no  roundabout  way. 

The  air  was  all  music  and,  over  its  tone, 

She  heard  good  Saint  Peter  say :  “Mary  Mahone 

“Pass  up  with  the  poets.”  But  Mary  replied : 

“O,  sir,  I’m  no  poet,  though  often  I’ve  tried 

“To  write  me  a  poem ;  but  never  could  I 

While  there  was  a  cheek  which  my  fingers  might  dry.” 

But  softly  Saint  Peter  said:  “High  on  his  throne 
God  waits  for  the  poet  called  Mary  Mahone.” 

The  Lord  rose  to  meet  her  and  all  the  white  throng 
Sang:  “Hail  to  the  poet  who  wrote  the  great  song.” 

And  Mary  cried:  “Lord,  I  am  Mary  Mahone, 

And  so  many  mortals  around  me  made  moan 

“That  I  toiled  by  the  day  and  I  watched  by  the  moon 
And  never  found  time  to  awaken  a  rune.” 

The  Lord  smiled  upon  her  and  all  the  white  throng 
Cried :  “Hail  to  the  poet  who  wrote  the  great  song.” 

And  Mary,  bewildered,  looked  up  and  implored : 
“Pray  tell  me  what  song  I  have  written,  O  Lord  ?” 
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“Thy  Life  is  the  song,’’  said  the  Lord  in  her  dream; 
“And  Love  is  the  metre  and  Love  is  the  theme.” 

Then  Mary  awakened  and  Phoebus  rose  too 
And  drank  to  the  poet  in  wine  of  the  dew. 

And  this  is  the  story  of  Mary  Mahone. 

And  what  if  it  too  be  a  tale  like  thine  own! 

And  what  if  the  Master  hath  seen  in  thine  eyes 
The  script  of  a  poem  they  love  in  the  skies. 

For  you,  though  a  song  reed  you  never  have  blown, 
May  too  be  a  poet  like  Mary  Mahone. 

— From  A  Song  of  the  Prairie  Land  and  Other  Poems,  by 
Wilson  MacDonald.  Published  by  Ryerson  Press. 
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EDDINGS  are  funny  t’ings  ain’t  dey?  Venever 


V  you  come  from  a  vedding,  everybody  vants  to 
know  vat  de  bride  vore,  vat  the  presents  vere,  who 
vas  dere  an’  vat  you  had  to  eat  any  everyt’ing  about 
dat  vedding. 

Everybody  seems  to  be  getting  married  nowadays. 
I  vould  like  to  get  married  myself,  but  everytime  I 
vant  to  marry  a  girl  for  love,  I  find  she  ain’t  got  any 
money ! 

One  of  de  men  dat  vorks  for  me,  told  me  de  odder 
day  he  vas  going  to  git  married,  and  I  gave  him  half 
a  day  off !  So  he  sent  me  a  invitation :  “Mr.  Levinsky, 
Gentleman,  Your  presents  is  requested” — Now  t’ink 
of  dat,  asking  for  your  presents  de  very  first  t’ing,  be¬ 
fore  you  vent  to  dat  vedding  at  all!  And  at  de  end 
of  it,  he  said  “P.S.  Please  come  in  evening-dress.” 
Jaky  Grubenstein  didn’t  understand  and  he  came  in 
his  pyjamas! 

Oh!  But  you  should  have  seen  the  bride  Oy,  Oy! 
She  had,  hung  down  de  front,  one  of  dese  long  lace 
curtains — de  kind  you  hang  over  your  moder’s  picture 
in  de  summer  time ;  and  at  her  vaist — where  her  vaist 
should  have  been — she  had  one  of  dese  beautiful  bo- 
kays  of  don’t-you- forget-me-nots  and  lillies  of  de  vio- 
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let;  and  low-necked  slippers  she  had  on,  and  her  hair 
vas  done  in  a  physic  knot — dat’s  vat  de  paper  said — a 
physic  knot.  Oh,  she  is  a  very  nice-looking  girl — and 
a  very  nice  girl — I  have  known  dat  girl  for  de  last 
thirty-five  or  forty  years.  She  has  a  great  future — 
behind  her. 

And  de  groom  had  on  a  nice  suit — all  wool,  double- 
busted,  fourteen  dollars,  made  for  his  broder  when  he 
got  married.  It  fit  him  very  veil  too,  very  veil — all 
but  de  coat  and  pants.  Dey  were  a  leettle  tight;  dey 
were  all  right  ven  he  stood  up,  but  ven  he  sat  down — 
he  sort  of  stood  up. 

Ven  de  young  couple — dat’s  vot  de  paper  called 
dem — ven  de  young  couple  marched  down  de  alley  de 
organ  played  Mendelbaum’s  Vedding  March  and  all 
de  little  girls  trowed  flowers  in  front  of  de  bridei — you 
know,  de  paper  kind,  you  get  two  pounds  for  a  nickel. 

Vhile  de  ceremony  vas  going  on  everybody  vas 
crying — I  couldn’t  help  crying  myself  ven  I  looked  at 
de  bride — de  rabbi  spoke  such  beautiful  vords:  “Dere 
are  t’ree  t’ings  dat  happen  to  you  in  life — you  are  born, 
you  get  married,  you  die.  Veil!  you  two  vere  born, 
to-day  you  have  been  married,  and  dere  is  not’ing  left 
for  you  to  do  but  to  die!”  Oh,  everybody  vas  cry¬ 
ing.  Mrs.  Cohen  vas  crying  and  Mrs.  Jacobs  vas  cry¬ 
ing,  and  old  Mrs..  Bamberger  vot  is  deaf,  said  she 
vould  haf  cried  too,  if  she  could  have  heard  vot  de 
rabbi  said.  And  after  de  ceremony  everybody  was 
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congratulating  the  bride  and  groom.  Oh,  they  re¬ 
ceived  hundreds  of  congratulations !  All  their  friends 
sent  them  telegrams — collect. 

Everybody  in  polite  society  vas  at  dat  vedding :  Mr. 
&  Mrs.  Jacob,  Mr1.  &  Mrs.  Cohen,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Solo¬ 
mon,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wolf  and  all  de  t’ree  little  wolfs,  an’ 
you  should  have  seen  dem  eat !  It’s  no  vonder  de  man 
said  to  keep  de  volf  avay  from  de  door — he  must  have 
meant  dose  volves. 

And  poor  Mrs.  Rosenbaum  come  straight  from  de 
hospital  to  de  vedding.  Oh  dat  poor  voman !  She  has 
had  all  de  complaints  of  de  season.  She  has  had  ex¬ 
planatory  rheumatism  and  hardening  of  de  artilleries 
and  once  ven  she  vent  to  de  seaside  for  her  health — 
for  her  health,  mind  you — she  et  some  green  fish,  and 
she  came  home  with  toe-nail  poisoning! 

Oh  she  has  enjoyed  very  poor  health,  but  now  she 
complains  of  feeling  better.  Her  husband  says  no 
matter  how  much  medicine  you  give  dat  voman  she 
always  gets  better. 

But  oy,  oy.  Ve  had  a  lovely  time  at  dat  vedding! 
Jakey  Cohen  vas  dere  vid  his  two  daughters  Rachel 
and  Bessie.  Dey  are  very  clever  girls,  dey  use  such 
big  vords  I  can’t  understand  dem,  and  Rachel  got  up 
and  recited  a  recitation  “Asleep  on  de  Ditch” — by 
Ella  Wheeler  Pillbox  and  Bessie  sang  a  beautiful  song 
“On  de  Tail  of  de  Lonesome  Svine” — or  somet’ing  like 
dot  an’  her  fader  said  to  me  “An’t  she,  got  a  lovely 
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voice?  Would  you  believe  me  Levinsky,  before  dat 
girl  had  a  operation  on  her  neck,  she  couldn’t  sing  a 
note,  but  de  doctor  took  out  her  utensils  and  now  ain’t 
she  got  a  lovely  voice?  Vot  do  you  t’ink  of  her  exe¬ 
cution?  ”1  says  “I’m  in  favor  of  it.” 

An’  just  den’  somebody  said  somet’ing  about  re¬ 
freshments  and  you  should  have  seen  de  rush  to  de 
dining  room.  Oh,  like  pigs  dev  were !  I  saw  it  all  as 
I  was  at  de'  table  first  myself.  Jakey  Cohen  sat  nex’  to 
me  and  he  finks’  he  knows  everyt’ing,  all  about  etiquet 
and  everyt’ing,  but  when  they  set  a  whole  chicken  in 
front  of  him,  he  thought  it  was  all  for  him.  “Jakey” 
I  says,  “You  ain’t  going  to  eat  that  chicken,  all  alone, 
are  you?”  “Oh  no,”  he  says,  “I  expect  dey’ll  bring 
some  potatoes  to  eat  with  it.” 

Oy,  oy,  but  ve  had  a  lovely  supper.  I  had  every¬ 
t’ing  on  dat  bill  but  de  first  t’ing,  I  never  saw  dat,  it 
was  me’n  you.  (m-e-n-u).  Den  ve  had  chicken  en 
castor-oil  and  lobster  a  la  Limberger  and  green  toma¬ 
toes  en  surprise,  but  it  vas  no  surprise  to  me  for  I  had 
eaten  lots  of  green  tomatoes  before. 

And  there  vas  von  Irishman  at  dat  vedding.  No¬ 
body  knew  how  he  got  in  and  nobody  had  de  courage 
to  ask  him  to  go  out.  He  vas  de  janitor  on  de  build¬ 
ing  and  after  supper,  he  vanted  to  argue  and  quarrel 
vith  everybody.  And  ven  young  Rosenbaum  got  up 
and  sang  a  song  about  v’y  did  dey  sell  Ki Harney,  de 
Irishman  thought  it  must  be  Rosenbaum  dat  sold  Kil- 
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lamey  because  he  is  in  de  real  estate  business,  and  he 
made  for  Rosenbaum.  Poor  Mrs.  Rosenbaum  dot 
came  straight  from  de  hospital  to  de  vedding!  She 
fainted  dead  avay.  Oh,  she  vas  quite  unconscientious. 
Dey  had  to  give  her  an  epidemic  to  bring  her  to.  Dey 
gave  her  pneumonia.  Den  dey  poured  cold  vater  over 
her  face — and  her  complexion  came  off. 

Den  de  bride  and  groom  came  down  to  go  avay 
and  de  organ  played  de  Long  Green  Vedding  March — 
den  everybody  began  to  trow  all  dat  colored  confec¬ 
tionery  at  de  bride.  Den  dey  trew  everyt’ing  dey  could 
lay  hands  on.  A  tomato  hit  me  in  the  back  of  de  neck 
— it  vas  one  of  dose  cowardly  tomatoes  dat  hits  and 
runs — it  ran  all  down  my  back! 

And  dey  trew  old  shoes  after  de  bride  for  luck. 
Von  of  dem  struck  me  on  de  back.  De  Irishman’s 
foot  vas  in  it!  An’  I  vant  to  tell  you  dis — dat  de 
next  time  I  go  to  a  vedding — I  don’t  go — not  unless 
dey  send  me  a  return  ticket. 
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I  JUST  p’tend  my  dad’s  alive 

An’  Mamma  doesn’t  have  to  work, 
’At  she  can  stay  at  home  all  day, 

An’  doesn’t  have  to  go  an’  clerk 
In  that  old  store. 

I  just  p’tend. 

I  just  p’tend  ’at  we  all  live 
In  a  big  house,  on  a  nice  street, 

An  ’at  we  own  a  great  big  car, 

An’  have  delicious  things  to  eat, 

An’  lots  of  clothes. 

I  just  p’tend. 

I  just  p’tend  ’at  all  the  kids  at  school 
Don’t  laugh  at  my  old  clothes  and  shoes, 
An’  ’at  they  all  like  me  a  lot, 

An’  sometimes  in  the  games  they  choose 
Me,  too,  to  play. 

I  just  p’tend. 

An’  after  school,  I  just  p’tend 
When  I  come  home  again  an’  cook, 

An’  sweep  an’  dust  till  Mamma  comes, 

’At  I’m  a  princess  in  a  book! 

It’s  lots  of  fun 

Just  to  p’tend. 
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An’  Mamma  an’  me  we  just  p’tend 
’At  were  eatin’  off  gold  plates, 

An’  ’at  we  have  turkey  an’  ice-cream, 

An’  cake,  an’  nuts,  an’  raisins,  an’  dates, 

An’  0  yes !  butter 
We  p’tend. 

An’  when  I  go  to  bed.  at  night, 

I  just  p’tend  I’m  not 
So  awful  cold;  I  snuggle  down 
An’  make  believe  ’at  I’m  too  hot, 

Sometimes  all  night, 

I  just  p’tend. 

An’  when  I  hear  the  kids  all  talk 
’Bout  Santa  Claus  an’  his  reindeer. 

An’  all  the  things  he’s  goin’  to  bring, 

I  just  p’tend  ’at  he’ll  stop  here, 

I  wish  he  knew 

How  I  p’tend. 

’Cos  maybe  then  he’d  bring  or  send 
Some  things  to  us  like  I  p’tend. 

Roseeee  Mercier  Montgomery. 
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SIS  MIRANDY,  ma’am,”  says  Sis  Petunia  to  me 
de  odder  day,  “how  do  you  hold  wid  dem  whut  is 
promulgatin’  dis  heah  new-fangled  doctrine  dat  wives 
ought  to  be  paid  wages  by  deir  husbands  ?” 

“Whut’s  de  matter  wid  de  old-fashioned  plan  of  a 
wife  takin’  all  of  her  husband’s  pay  envelop  instid  of 
des  gittin’  a  rake-off  ?”  I  axes  her.  “Dat’s  de  way  our 
mothers  done  an’  de  way  we  does,  an’  so  fur  as  I  can 
see,  hit  wuks  out  all  right.  Anyway,  I  ain’t  noticed 
dat  none  of  de  married  men  dat  I  knows  is  settin’  up 
automobiles  or  wearin’  diamonds  on  de  money  deir 
wives  leaves  ’em  to  spend  on  deirselves.” 

“But  de  Good  Book  says  dat  de  laborer  is  worthy 
of  his  hire,”  said  Sis  Petunia,  “an’  hit  sho’  does  seem 
dat  ef  anybody  earn  deir  board  an’  keep,  an’  a  few 
plunks  besides,  hit’s  de  wife  an’  mother  whut  wuks 
’bout  eighteen  hours  a  day  an’  den  sleeps  wid  one  eye 
open  watchin’  to  see  dat  de  chillun  don’t  git  unkivered, 
an’  wid  her  ear  hung  out  for  de  alarm  clock,  so  dat 
she  can  git  up  an’  git  breakfast  most  ready  befo’  she 
wakes  up  her  husban’.” 

“An’  who  is  gwine  to  set  de  wages  for  dat  kind  of 
Service?”  says  I.  “How  is  you  gwine  to  pay  a  wo¬ 
man  for  de  wuk  of  her  hands  an’  de  gif’  of  her  soul 
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an’  body?  Who  is  gwin  to  say  whut  hit’s  wuth  to  have 
somebody  give  ev’y  thought  dey’s  got  to  yo’  interest, 
an’  whut  inches  an’  pinches  an’  scrimches  for  you,  to 
save  ev’y  penny,  an’  whut  don’t  never  count  how  hard 
de  wuk  is,  nor  how  tired  dey  is,  nor  how  much  dey 
sacerfices  deyselves,  ef  hit  makes  you  happy  an’  com¬ 
fortable?  Can  any  wages  pay  for  labor  like  dat? 
Could  you  make  a  wife  or  mother  buckle  down  to  union 
hours  ?” 

“You  think  any  woman  is  gwine  to  stop  walkin’ 
her  baby  wid  de  colic  becase  de  clock  done  strike  an’ 
her  eight-hour  days  is  over?  No.  ma’am!  She’s 
gwine  to  start  on  anudder  lap  around  de  room  wid  dat 
squallin’  brat  over  her  shoulder,  an’  she  ain’t  goin’  to 
charge  extra  pay  for  it.” 

“You  think  any  woman  is  gwine  to  stop  in  de  midst 
of  gettin’  supper  for  her  hungry  fambly  jist  because 
her  time’s  up?  You  know  she  ain’t,  because  de  only 
clock  dat  a  mother  ever  hears  tick  is  des  de 
beatin’  of  her  own  heart,  an’  she  is  des  built  dat  way, 
an’  nobody  but  Gawd  Almighty  can  change  her  plans 
an’  specifications. 

“Why,  I  tells  you,  Sis  Petunia,  dat  Mr.  Rockin- 
feller  ain’t  got  enough  money  to  pay  one  good  wife 
her  wages,  ef  hit  was  to  come  down  to  settlin’  for  her 
wid  cash  on  de  nail.  Why,  ef  I  had  wu’ked  as  hard  for 
anybody  else  as  I  has  fro  my  ole  man  Ike,  I’d  a  had 
money  in  de  bank  an’  been  a  gwine  aroun’  in  silk 
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frocks,  an’  flower  bonnets,  an’  finery  dat  would!  have 
made  ev’y  sister  in  de  chu’ch,  twist  her  haid  off  ev’y 
time  I  flaunted  myself  down  de  aisle  of  a  Sunday 
mornin’. 

“For  I  tell  you,  Sis  Petunia,  bein’  a  wife  sho’  is  a 
jubous  job  whar  you  has  to  be  a  continuous  performer 
whut  can  turn  yo’  hand  to  whutever  comes  next.  Now 
me,  I  does  de  wu’k  of  a  fust-class  cook,  whut  any 
lady  would  pay  good  wages  to  have  in  her  kitchen. 
Lakwise,  widout  wishin’  to  throw  any  bouquets  at 
myself,  I  sholy  does  turn  out  a  wash  dat  looks  lak  hit 
come  out  of  a  high-priced  hand  laundry. 

“Den  I  does  a  turn  at  cleanin’  dat  any  charwoman 
would  git  three  dollars  a  day  for,  whilst  as  a  marketer 
I’s  wuth  my  weight  in  gold,  becaze  I  can  squeeze  a 
nickel  ontel  hit  makes  de  buffalo  holler,  an’  dere  ain’t 
no  butcher  bawn  dat  can  fool  me  ’bout  de  age  of  a 
chicken  or  de  tender  cut  of  a  chop. 

“An’  when  I  ain’t  cookin’  or  washin’  or  cleanin’  or 
marketin’,  I’s  patchin’  an’  mendin’  an’  sewin’,  for  I 
sho  is  handy  wid  my  needle,  an’  on  de  side,  I  is  a 
baby-tender  an’  a  sick  nuss  whut  could  make  a  good 
livin’  at  either  trade,  an’  mo’over  I’s  de  fambly  enter¬ 
tainer,  becaze  I  meets  my  husban’  an’  chillun  wid  a 
glad,  sweet  smile  when  dey  comes  home,  an’  tells  ’em 
all  de  news  I  done  picked  up  endurin’  de  day. 

“Now  suppose  my  ole  man  Ike  had  to  hire  a  cook, 
an’  a  washlady,  an’  a  shopper,  an’  a  seamstress,  an’  a 
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baby-nuss,  an’  a  sick-nuss,  an’  a  entertainer,  how  much 
would  dat  bunch  of  females  cost  him?” 

“Hit  would  bankrupt  him,”  spons  Sis  Petunia, 
“an’  dat’s  de  reason  dat  widowers  consoles  deyselves 
wid  anodder  wife  so  soon.  When  dey  finds  out  how 
much  money  hit  takes  to  hire  strange  women  to  do 
de  things  dat  their  wives  done  for  nothin’,  hit  drives 
’em  into  matermony,  for  a  wife  sho  is  a  marked-down 
bargain  in  de  labor  market.” 

“Ef  wives  got  wages,  who  would  write  deir  price 
tags,”  says  I.  “Ef  a  young  man  went  courtin’,  would 
he  say  to  a  gal,  ‘Be  mine,  an’  I’ll  give  you  a  good, 
steady  life  job  at  ten  dollars  a  week  wid  ev’y  odder 
Thursday  afternoon  off,’  an’  would  de  gal  hold  out  for 
fifteen  dollars  a  week  an’  ev’y  Sunday,  too,  or  would 
she  jump  at  de  place  an’  take  her  chances  at  whut  she 
could  git  out  of  him  lak  she  does  now  ? 

“An’  when  a  woman  lak  Sis  Sairy,  whut  has  done 
wuk  herself  to  death  for  her  fambly,  passes  on,  would 
we  all  drap  a  tear  over  her  po’,  toil-worn  hands  as  dey 
lay  idle  for  de  fust  time  on  her  breast,  an’  say,  ‘Rest 
in  peace,  for  you  sho  is  earned  yo’  thuty  dollars  a 
month?  An’  when  we  bragged  of  a  woman  lak  Sis 
Hannah  Jane,  whut’s  a  model  wife  an’  mother,  would 
we  say,  ‘Des  look  at  her!  She  was  de  highest-paid 
wife  in  dis  block’?” 

“Hit  sho  would  be  mighty  interestin’  to  know  whut 
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a  man  thought  his  wife  was  wu’th,”  spons  Sis  Petunia 
in  a  kind  of  speculative  tone  of  voice. 

“You  couldn’t  tell  dat  by  de  size  of  her  pay  en¬ 
velop,”  says  I,  “for  hit  looks  lat  dat  de  triflingest  an’ 
de  no-countest  wives  always  draws  down  de  best  pay. 
Hit’s  de  women  wid  narvious  systems  an’  high  tem¬ 
pers  dat  has  to  have  georgy  crepe  waists  or  raise  ruc¬ 
tions  dat  gits  ’em,  not  de  industrious,  savin’,  hard- 
wukin’  women  what  deserves  ’em. 

“When  you  see  a  husban’  totin’  his  wife  aroun’  on 
a  silk  cushion  an’  feedin’  her  on  strawberries,  an’ 
sugar,  an’  cream,  you  can  bet  yo’  last  dollar  dat  she’s 
a  lazy,  triflin’  loafer  dat  makes  him  cook  his  own 
meals,  an’  wash  de  dishes,  an’  patch  his  britches,  an’ 
dat  she  ain’t  wuth  fifteen  cents  a  yeah  for  de  wu’k  she 
does.” 

“Hit  would  be  sorter  nice  to  have  some  money  dat 
come  to  you  lak  wages  dat  you  done  earned,  an’  dat 
you  is  got  a  right  to,  becaze  you  done  made  it  yo’self, 
instid  of  havin’  yo’  husban’  give  it  to  you  ef  he’s  open- 
handed,  or  havin’  to  corkscrew  it  out  of  him  ef  he’s 
tight-fisted,”  says  Sis  Petunia  wistfully. 

“I  ain’t  a  disputin’  de  pint,”  spons  I,  “an’  ev’y 
time  dat  Ike  axes  me  whut  I  did  wid  dat  quarter  he 
give  me  week  befo’  last,  nothin’  but  de  grace  of  Gord 
keeps  me  from  takin’  de  carvin’  knife  to  him.  Many 
is  de  time  I  done  mos’  make  up  my  mind  to  go  on 
strike,  an’  let  him  wrastle  wid  de  cookin’,  an’  de 
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washin’  an’  de  baby  tendin’,  an’  de  balance  of  de  wife- 
jobs  ontel  he  agrees  to  pay  me  in  cold  cash  for  ’bout 
a  hundredth  part  of  de  wuk  I  does.  But  I  don’t  never 
do  hit,  becaze,  for  one  thing,  hit  would  take  a  million¬ 
aire  to  pay  de  bill,  an’  in  de  next  place  dere  ain’t  but 
one  way  in  which  a  husban’  an’  wife  can  settle  de  pay 
account  betwixt  each  odder.” 

“An’  how’s  dat?”  axes  Sis  Petunia. 

“Wid  love  an’  appreciation,”  spons  I.  “Dere  ain’t 
enough  money  in  a  gold  mine  to  pay  me  for  all  I  does 
for  Ike,  but  when  he  kisses  me  an’  tells  me  dat  I’s  de 
rose  of  Sharon  an’  dat  he  sholy  does  admire  a  woman 
whut’s  hefty  an’  a  good  armful  instid  of  one  of  dese 
heah  livin’  skeletons,  why,  dat  settles  de  account  in  full. 
An’  hit’s  de  same  way  when  I  lets  Ike  know  dat  I 
think  he  is  still  a  young  buck  dat  perambulates  lak 
a  prince  an’  is  got  ole  man  Solomom  backed  off  de 
map  as  a  know-all.  Dat  pays  Ike  for  all  de  wuk  dat 
he  does  for  me.” 

“But,  Sis  Mirandy,”  says  Sis  Petunia,  “sposin’  a 
husban’  holds  out  on  his  wife,  an’  won’t  give  her  a 
fair  share  of  whut  he  makes,  ain’t  she  got  no  right 
to  be  paid  for  her  wuk?” 

“Sis  Petunia,  ’’spons  I,  “any  woman  is  sholy  lack¬ 
in’  in  probusness  dat  can’t  collect  whut’s  cornin’  to 
her.  Dere’s  ways  an’  ways,  an’  dat  man  ain’t  bawn 
whut  can  hide  de  place  whar  he  keeps  his  change 
from  de  wife  of  his  bosom.” 
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The  Lost  Chime 

Musical  Monologue 

LONG  years  agone  a  southern  artisan 

d  Dowered  with  the  tender  genius  of  his  clime, 

A  dreamy-eyed,  devout  and  sad-voiced  man, 

Cast  with  rare  skill  a  wondrous  tuneful  chime, 

Whose  very  sound  might  draw  the  pagan  Turk 
To  bow  in  rapture  on  the  minster  floor; 

And  it  is  said  this  founder  seemed  to  pour 
His  deep  Italian  soul  into  his  work, 

(Monastery  Bells) 

Like  molten  music ;  and  when  first  high  hung, 

A  triumph  peal  the  bells  rung, 

And  made  a  Sabbath  on  the  golden  air, 

He  stood  with  clasped  hands  and  brow  all  bare, 

And  murmured  liquid  syllables  of  prayer. 

Against  the  cliff  beneath  the  convent  tower, 

He  built  the  rude  nest  of  his  peasant  home; 

Nor  wandering  sail  nor  hope  of  gain  had  power 
To  tempt  him  from  the  spot  blest  by  his  bells,  to 
roam. 

At  last  there  came  to  curse  that  lovely  land, 

The  woe  and  waste  of  war;  the  legend  tells, 
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How  one  wild  night  a  sacrilegious  band 
Despoiled  the  convent  even  of  its  bells. 

(Music  stops) 

The  founder  seized  his  rude  arms  and  in  vain 
Strove  the  fierce  tide  of  fire  and  blood  to  stay ; 

He  saw  his  home  in  flames,  his  brave  sons  slain, 

And  then  a  dungeon’s  wall  shut  out  the  day. 

Long  years  wore  on;  at  last  the  artisan, 

A  weary,  bowed,  gray-haired  and  lonely  man, 

Joyless  beheld  again  the  sun  and  sky, 

And  pined  to  hear  his  bells  once  more,  then  die. 

Somewhere  he  knew  those  bells  at  morn  and  even 
Made  sweetest  music  in  the  ear  of  Heaven ; 

Voiced  human  worship,  called  to  praise  and  prayer, 
Censors  of  sound  high  swinging  in  the  air. 

The  legend  tells  how  on  from  town  to  town, 

Where  e’er  a  minster  spire  stood  up  to  bless 

God’s  praying  souls;  where  e’er  a  cross  looked  down 
He  through  strange  lands  and  weary  ways  did  press 

His  mournful  pilgrimage  companionless. 

(Chimes  of  Normandy) 

The  Norman  carillons  so  sweet  and  clear, 

The  chimes  of  Amsterdam  and  gray  old  Ghent, 

But  alien  music  rang  they  to  his  ear; 

No  faintest  thrill  of  joy  to  his  sad  heart  they  sent, 
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Before  full  many  an  English  tower  he  stood, 

And  vainly  listened,  then  his  quest  pursued. 

(Music  stops) 

Soft  shades  foretold  the  coming  of  the  night, 

Yet  goldenly  on  Shannon’s  emerald  shores, 

As  charmed  or  fallen  asleep,  the  sunset  light 
Still  lingered;  as  if  there  sweet  day 
Had  dropped  her  mantle  ere  she  took  her  flight, 

Up  Shannon’s  tide  a  boat  slow  held  its  way, 

All  silent  bent  the  boatmen  to  their  oars, 

For  at  their  feet  a  dying  stranger  lay. 

In  broken  accents  of  a  foreign  tongue 
He  breathed  fond  names  and  whispered  words  of 
prayer, 

And  yearningly  his  wasted  arms  outflung 

Grasped  viewless  hands  and  kissed  the  empty  air. 
(Monastery  Bells) 

Suddenly  upon  the  breeze  came  floating  down 
The  sound  of  vesper  bells  from  Limerick  town; 

So  sweet ’t would  seem  the  holiest  of  chimes, 

Stored  up  new  notes  amid  its  silent  times; 

Some  wandering  melody  from  heavenly  chimes; 

Or  gathered  music  from  the  summer  hours, 

As  bees  sip  sweets  from  tributary  flowers, 

Peal  followed  peal,  till  all  the  air  around 
Trembled  in  waves  of  undulating  sound. 
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The  dying  stranger,  where  he  gasping  lay, 

Heard  the  sweet  chime  and  knew  it  ringing  high; 

Quick  from  his  side  the  phantoms  fled  away, 

And  the  last  soul-light  kindled  in  his  eye; 

His  cold  hands  reaching  toward  the  shadowy  shore, 
“Madonna,  thanks !”  he  cried,  “I  hear  my  bells  once 
more !” 

Nearer  they  drew  to  Limerick,  where  the  bells 
Were  raining  music  from  the  church  tower  high. 

The  pilgrim  listened  till  their  latest  swells 

Shook  from  his  heart  the  faintest  echoing  sigh. 
(Music  stops) 

With  their  sweet  ceasing,  ceased  his  mortal  breath, 
So  like  a  conqueror,  to  the  better  land 

Passed  on  the  worn  and  weary  artisan. 


All  By  My  Lonesome 

I’M  all  by  my  lonesome,  me  and  my  doll, 

There’s  no  one  to  play  with,  no  one  at  all; 

I  miss  Eva  so,  and  wonder  if  she 
Is  happy  up  there  or  lonely  for  me. 

But  what  hurts  the  worst  and  makes  me  most  cry 
Is  thinking  I  could  not  kiss  her  good-bye ; 
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Her  throat  was  so  sore  the  doctor  man  said 
We  must  go  at  once.  Mamma  shook  her  head 
When  I  asked  the  kiss,  so  I  came  away 
With  Jack  on  the  train,  to  grandma’s  to  stay. 

And  she  was  so  good,  but  must  have  forgot 
That  she  was  small  once,  she  dosed  such  a  lot 
With  hot  stuff  at  night;  and  always  would  fret 
“Bout  wrappin’  up  good,  and  feet  getting  wet. 

I  stayed  there  till  spring,  and  no  one  told  me 
Eva  was  gone :  so  it’s  awful,  you  see, 

Just  all  by  my  lonesome,  me  and  my  doll. 

With  no  one  to  play  with,  no  one  at  all. 

Of  course,  there  is  father,  mother  and  Jack, 

Martha  and  Roy,  but  I  want  Eva  back; 

For  Jack  has  his  father,  and  mother  has  Roy, 

But  no  one  has  me.  Our  Roy’s  a  dear  boy, 

But  too  small  to  play — he  likes  mother  best ; 

And  Martha’s  the  girl;  she  helps  me  get  dressed. 

And  I  scrape  the  dishes  when  she  makes  cake ; 

Don’t  care  to  now,  though;  it  makes  my  heart  ache. 
Longing  for  Eva  and  her  little  spoon. 

Wish  I  was  with  her,  and  want  to  go  soon. 

For  if  I’d  grow  tall  she  wouldn’t  know  me. 

Just  like  Uncle  John  when  he  came  from  sea. 

When  we  went  to  meet  him,  Eva  and  I, 

He  saw  us  quite  plain,  but  walked  along  by. 

Tf  Eva’d  do  that  when  I  get  up  there — 
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It’s  too  awful  to  think — I  wouldn’t  just  care 
What  happened  next,  or  what  anyone  said, 

Or  if  every  day  they  sent  me  to  bed. 

It’s  bad  enough  now ;  my  heart  is  that  sore 
It  aches  and  kisses  don’t  cure  any  more. 

When  Uncle  was  here  I  sat  on  his  knee, 

Cuddlin’  my  face  in  his  neck,  for  you  see 
I  thought  of  Eva  and  felt  very  bad, 

For  last  time  he  came  such  good  fun  we  had; 
Now  I’m  all  by  my  lonesome,  me  and  my  doll, 
There’s  no  one  to  play  with,  no  one  at  all. 

I’d  rather  be  lonesome  than  have  Alec  Gray 
That  used  to  come  up  to  grandma’s  to  play. 

Well,  he  was  the  worst!  Poor  Rosalie  here 
Was  not  safe  at  all,  his  games  were  so  queer. 
’Twas  fun’rals — buryin’  her  in  the  ground — 

Or  teaching  to  swim,  and  play  let  her  drowned. 
Once  I  was  crying  when  he  came  to  play — 

Just  homesick,  you  know — and  all  he  would  say 
Was,  “Shame,  Floss” — pointing  his  finger — ‘ 
shame ! 

The  little  wee  dogs  will  all  know  your  name.” 
And  I  was  so  mad,  and  said,  “Snips  and  snails 
Is  what  you’re  made  of,  ‘and  puppy  dogs’  tails,’ 
For  you’re  a  bad  boy,  and  grandma  told  me 
What  bad  boys  were  made  of.”  After  that  he 
Threw  a  stick.  I  threw  it  back  and  it  hit, 
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And  it  hurt,  for  he  cried,  cried  a  good  bit. 

He  came  at  me,  and  I  ran  near  a  place 
Where  honey-bees  live,  and  one  stung  his  face. 
Then  he  started  home;  I  followed  to  see, 

And  he  bawled,  “Floss  made  a  big  bee  sting  me.” 
The  pain  hurt  him  so,  his  face  was  so  pale, 

And  he  said  he’d  have  me  put  into  jail. 

His  pa  is  a  lawyer,  so  I  came  away, 

And  sat  in  the  swing  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

’Tis  a  beautiful  swing;  you  go  so  high, 

’Way,  away  up  till  your  toes  touch  the  sky; 

And  I  was  thinking:  sometime  when  I’m  there 
I’ll  swing  and  slip  off  right  into  the  air; 

Then  gently  and  softly  upward  I’ll  float — 

A  great  fleecy  cloud  will  do  for  a  boat. 

’Twill  sail  slowly  on  and  glide  through  the  sky, 
’Way,  away  up,  and  at  last,  by-and-by 
We’ll  come  to  the  land  of  comfort  and  rest; 

And  I’ll  tell  of  Eva,  who  I  loved  best, 

And  I  was  unhappy,  so  came  all  the  way, 

And  please  let  me  see  her,  please  let  me  stay : 

I’m  all  by  my  lonesome,  me  and  my  doll, 

There’s  no  one  to  play  with,  no  one  at  all. 

From  Flower  Legends  by  Alma  Frances  McCollum. 
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ONE  day,  a  rich  man,  flushed  with  pride  and 
wine — 

Sitting  with  guests  at  table — all  quite  merry — 
Conceived  it  would  be  vastly  fine 
To  crack  a  joke  upon  his  secretary. 

“Young  man,”  said  he,  “by  what  art,  craft  or  trade, 
Did  your  good  father  earn  his  livelihood?” 

“He  was  a  saddler,  sir,”  the  young  man  said, 

“And  in  his  line  was  always  reckoned  good !” 

“A  saddler,  eh!  and  had  you  stuffed  with  Greek 
Instead  of  teaching  you  like  him  to  do. 

And  pray,  sir,  why  did  not  your  father  make 
A  saddler,  too,  of  you?” 

At  this  each  flatterer,  as  in  duty  bound, 

The  joke  applauded — and  the  laugh  went  round. 

At  length  the  secretary,  bowing  low 
Said  (craving  pardon  if  too  free  he  made), 

“Sir,  by  your  leave,  I  fain  would  know 
Your  father’s  trade.” 

“My  father’s  trade?  Why,  sir,  but  that’s  too  bad! 
My  father,  sir,  was  never  brought  so  low ! 

He  was  a  gentleman,  I’d  have  you  know !” 

“Indeed!  excuse  the  liberty  I  take 
But,  if  your  story’s  true, 

How  happened  it  your  father  did  not  make 
A  gentleman  of  you.” 
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Mrs.  Poyser  has  Her  Say  Out 

From  “ Adam  Bede.” 

SHE  saw  the  old  Squire  enter  the  yard  on  his  black 
pony,  followed  by  John  the  groom.  Something 
unwonted  must  clearly  be  in  the  wind,  for  the  old 
Squire’s  visits  to  his  tenantry  were  rare. 

“Good-day,  Mrs.  Poyser,”  said  the  old  Squire, 
peering  at  her  with  his  short-sighted  eyes.  “Is  your 
husband  at  home?” 

“Yes,  sir,  he’s  only  in  the  rick-yard.  I’ll  send  for 
him  in  a  minute,  if  you’ll  please  to  get  down  and 
step  in.” 

“'J'h^ink  you,  I  will  do  so.  I  want  to  consult  him 
about  a  little  matter;  but  you  are  quite  as  much  con¬ 
cerned  in  it,  if  not  more.  I  must  have  your  opinion 

too.” 

“Hetty,  run,  and  tell  your  uncle  to  come  in,”  said 
Mrs.  Poyser. 

“What  a  fine  old  kitchen  this  is !”  said  Mr.  Donni- 
thorne.  “And  you  keep  it  so  exquisitely  clean,  Mrs. 
Poyser.  I  like  these  premises,  do  you  know,  beyond 
any  on  the  estate.” 

“Well,  sir,  since  you’re  fond  of  ’em,  I  should  be 
glad  if  you’d  let  a  bit  o’  repairs  be  done  to  ’em,  for  the 
boarding’s  i’  that  state  as  we’re  like  to  be  eaten  up  wi’ 
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rats  and  mice,  and  the  cellar,  you  may  stan’  up  to  your 
knees  i’  water  in’t,  if  you  like  to  go  down;  but  per¬ 
haps  you’d  rather  believe  my  words.  Won’t  you 
please  to  sit  down,  sir?” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Mr.  Donnithorne.  “Ah,  Poy- 
ser,  how  do  you  do  ?  In  the  midst  of  business,  I  see, 
as  usual.” 

Mr.  Poyser  had  just  entered  in  shirt-sleeves  and 
open  waistcoat,  with  a  face  a  shade  redder  than  usual, 
from  the  exertion  of  “pitching.” 

“Will  you  please  to  take  this  chair,  sir?”  he  said, 
lifting  his  father’s  armchair  forward  a  little,  “you’ll 
find  it  easy.” 

“No,  thank  you,  I  never  sit  in  easy  chairs,”  said  the 
old  gentleman,  seating  himself  on  a  small  chair  near 
the  door.  “Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Poyser — sit  down, 
pray,  both  of  you — I’ve  been  far  from  contented  for 
some  time  with  Mrs.  Satchell’s  dairy  management. 
I  think  she  has  not  a  good  method,  as  you  have.” 

“Indeed',  sir,  I  can’t  speak  to  that,”  said  Mrs.  Poy¬ 
ser,  in  a  hard  voice. 

“And  now,  Poyser,  as  Satchell  is  laid  up,  I  am  in¬ 
tending  to  let  the  Chase  Farm  to  a  respectable  tenant. 
I’m  tired  of  having  a  farm  on  my  own  hands — noth¬ 
ing  is  made  the  best  of  in  such  cases,  as  you  know. 
A  satisfactory  bailiff  is  hard  to  find,  and  I  think  you 
and  I,  Poyser,  and  your  excellent  wife  here,  can  enter 
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into  a  little  arrangement  which  will  be  to  our  mutual 
advantage.” 

“Oh !”  said  Mr.  Poyser,  with  a  good-natured  blank¬ 
ness  of  imagination  as  to  the  nature  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment. 

“If  I’m  called  upon  to  speak,  sir,”  said  Mrs.  Poy¬ 
ser,  after  glancing  at  her  husband  with  pity  at  his 
softness;  “you  know  better  than  me;  but  I  don’t  see 
what  the  Chase  Farm  is  t’  us — we’ve  cumber  enough 
wi’  our  own  farm.  Not  but  what  I’m  glad  to  hear  o’ 
anybody  respectable  coming  into  the  parish;  there’s 
some  as  ha’  been  brought  in  as  hasn’t  been  looked  on 
i’  that  character.” 

“You’re  likely  to  find  Mr.  Thurle  an  excellent 
neighbour,  I  assure  you;  such  a  one  as  you  will  feel 
glad  to  have  accommodated  by  the  little  plan  I’m  going 
to  mention,  especially  as  I  hope  you  will  find  it  as 
much  to  your  own  advantage  as  his.” 

“Indeed,  sir,  if  it’s  anything  t’  our  advantage,  it'll 
be  the  first  offer  o’  the  sort  I’ve  heard  on.  It’s  them 
as  take  advantage  that  get  advantage  i’  this  world,  I 
think;  folks  have  to  wait  long  enough  afore  it’s 
brought  to  ’em.” 

“The  fact  is,  Poyser,”  said!  the  Squire,  ignoring 
Mrs.  Poyser’s  theory  of  worldly  prosperity,  “there  is 
too  much  dairy  land  and  too  little  plough  land  on  the 
Chase  Farm  to  suit  Thurle’s  purpose — indeed,  he  will 
only  take  the  farm  on  condition  of  some  change  in  it; 
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his  wife,  it  appears,  is  not  a  clever  dairy-woman,  like 
yours.  Now,  the  plan  I’m  thinking'  of  is  to  effect  a 
little  exchange.  If  you  were  to  have  the  Hollow 
Pastures,  you  might  increase  your  dairy,  which  must 
be  so  profitable  under  your  wife’s  management;  and 
I  should  request  you,  Mrs.  Poyser,  to  supply  my  house 
with  milk,  cream,  and  butter  at  the  market  prices.  On 
the  other  hand,  Poyser,  you  might  let  Thurle  have 
the  Lower  and  Upper  Ridges,  which  really,  with  our 
wet  seasons,  would  be  a  good  riddance  for  you. 
There  is  much  less  risk  in  dairy  land  than  corn  land.” 

Mr.  Poyser  was  much  too  acute  a  man  not  to  see 
through  the  whole  business,  and  to  forsee  perfectly 
what  would  be  his  wife’s  view  of  the  subject,  but  he 
disliked'  giving  unpleasant  answers.  So  after  a  few 
moments’  silence,  he  looked  up  at  her  and  said  mildly, 
“What  dost  say?” 

“Say!  Why,  I  say  you  may  do  as  you  like  about 
giving  up  any  o’  your  corn  land,  afore  your  lease  is 
up,  which  it  won’t  be  for  a  year  come  next  Michael¬ 
mas,  but  I’ll  not  consent  to  take  more  dairy  work  into 
my  hands,  either  for  love  or  money;  and!  there’s  nay- 
ther  love  nor  money  here,  as  I  can  see,  only  other 
folks’s  love  o’  theirselves,  and  the  money  as  it  to  go 
into  other  folks’s  pockets.  I  know  there’s  them  as  is 
born  t*  own  the  land,  and  them  as  is  born  to  sweat 
on’t” — here  Mrs.  Poyser  paused  to  gasp  a  little — “and 
I  know  it’s  christened  folks’s  duty  to  submit  to  their 
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betters  as  fur  as  flesh  and  blood  ’ull  bear  it;  but  I’ll 
not  make  a  martyr  o’  myself,  and  wear  myself  to  skin 
and  bone,  and  wurret  myself  as  if  I  was  a  churn  wi’ 
butter  a’coming  in’t,  for  no  landlord  in  England,  not  if 
he  was  King  George  himself.” 

“No,  no,  my  dear  Mrs.  Poyser,  certainly  not,”  said 
the  Squire,  “you  must  not  overwork  yourself ;  but 
don’t  you  think  your  work  would  rather  be  lessened 
than  increased  in  this  way?  There  is  so  much  milk 
required!  at  the  Abbey  that  you  will  have  little  increase 
of  cheese  and  butter  making  from  the  addition  to  your 
dairy,  and  I  believe  selling  the  milk  is  the  most  profit¬ 
able  way  of  disposing  of  dairy  produce,  is  it  not?” 

“Ay,  that’s  true,”  said  Mr.  Poyser. 

“I  daresay,”  saidi  Mrs.  Poyser  bitterly,  “it’s  true 
for  men  as  sit  i’  th’  chimney-corner  and  make  believe 
as  everything’s  cut  wi’  ins  an’  outs  to  fit  int’  every¬ 
thing  else.  If  you  could  made  a  pudding  wi’  thinking 
o’  the  batter,  it  ’ud  be  easy  getting  dinner.  How  do 
I  know  whether  the  milk  ’ud  be  wanted*  constant? 
And  there’s  the  fetching  and  carrying,  as  ’ud  be  welly 
half  a  day’s  work  for  a  man  an’  hoss — that’s  tO'  be  took 
out  o’  the  profits,  I  reckon?  But  there’s  folks  ’ud 
hold  a  sieve  under  the  pump  and  expect  to  carry  away 
the  water.” 

“That  difficulty — about  the  fetching  and  carrying — 
you  will  not  have,  Mrs.  Poyser,”  said  the  Squire 
“Bethell  will  do  that  regularly  with  the  cart  and  pony.” 
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“Oh,  sir,  begging  your  pardon,  I’ve  never  been  used 
t’  having  gentlefolk’s  servants  coming  about  my  back- 
place,  a-making  love  to  both  the  gells  at  once.  If  we’re 
to  go  to  ruin,  it  shanna  be  wi’  having  our  back  kitchen 
turned  into  a  public.” 

“Well,  Poyser,”  said  the  Squire,  shifting  his  tactics, 
and  looking  as  if  he  thought  Mrs.  Poyser  had  sud¬ 
denly  withdrawn  from  the  proceedings  and  left  the 
room,  “you  can  turn  the  Hollows  into  feeding  land.  I 
can  easily  make  another  arrangement  about  supplying 
my  house.  And  I  shall  not  forget  your  readiness  to 
accommodate  your  landlord  as  well  as  a  neighbour. 
I  know  you  will  be  glad  to  have  your  lease  renewed  for 
three  years,  when  the  present  one  expires;  otherwise, 
I  daresay  Thurle,  who  is  a  man  of  some  capital,  would 
be  glad  to  take  both  the  farms,  as  they  could  be  worked 
so  well  together.  But  I  don’t  want  to  part  with  an  old 
tenant  like  you.” 

To  be  thrust  out  of  the  discussion  in  this  way  would 
have  been  enough  to  complete  Mrs.  Poyser’s  exasper¬ 
ation,  even  without  the  final  threat.  “Then,  sir,  if  I 
may  speak,”  she  broke  in,  “as,  for  all  I’m  a  woman, 
and  there’s  folks  as  thinks  a  woman’s  fool  enough  to 
stan’  by  and  look  on  while  the  men  sign  her  soul  away, 
I’ve  a  right  to  speak,  for  I  make  one-quarter  o’  the 
rent,  and  save  another  quarter — I  say,  if  Mr.  Thurle’s 
so  ready  to  take  farms  under  you,  it’s  a  pity  but  what 
he  should  take  this,  and  see  if  he  likes  to  live  in  a  house 
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wi’  all  the  plagues  o’  Egypt  in’t — wi’  the  cellar  full 
o’  water,  and  frogs  and  toads  hoppin’  up  the  steps  by 
dozen,  and  the  floors  rotten,  and  the  rats  and  mice 
gnawing  every  bit  o’  cheese,  and  runnin’  over  our 
heads  as  we  lie  i’  bed  till  we  expect  ’em  to  eat  us  up 
alive — as  it’s  a  mercy  they  hanna  eat  the  children  long 
ago.  I  should  like  to  see  if  there’s  another  tenant  be¬ 
sides  Poyser  as  ’ud  put  up  wi’  never  having  a  bit  o’ 
repairs  done  till  a  place  tumbles  down — and  not  then, 
on’y  wi’  begging  and  praying  and  having  to  pay  half 
and  being  strung  up  wi’  the  rent,  as  it’s  much  if  he 
gets  enough  out  o’  the  land  to  pay,  for  all  he’s  put  his 
own  money  into  the  ground  beforehand.  See  if  you’ll 
get  a  stranger  to  lead  such  a  life  here  as  that;  a  mag¬ 
got  must  be  born  i’  the  rotten  cheese  to  like  it,  I  reckon. 
You  may  run  away  from  my  words,  sir,”  continued 
Mrs.  Poyser,  following  the  Squire  beyond  the  door. 

“You  may  run  away  from  my  words,  sir,  and  you 
may  go  spinnin’  underhand  ways  o’  doing  us  a  mis¬ 
chief,  for  you’ve  got  Old  Harry  to  your  friend, 
though  nobody  else  is :  but  I  tell  you  for  once  as  we’re 
not  dumb  creatures  to  be  abused  and  made  money  on 
by  them  as  ha’  got  the  lash  i’  their  hands,  for  want  o’ 
knowing  how  t’  undo  the  tackle.  An’  if  Pm  th’  only  one 
as  speaks  my  mind,  there’s  plenty  o’  the  same  way  o’ 
thinking  i’  the  parish  and  the  next  to’t,  for  your  name’s 
no  better  than  a  brimstone  match  in  everybody’s  nose 
— if  it  isna  two-three  old  folks  as  you  think  o’  saving 
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your  soul  by  giving  ’em  a  bit  o'  flannel  and  a  drop  o’ 
porridge.  An’  you  may  be  right  i’  thinking  it’ll  take 
but  little  to  save  your  soul,  for  it’ll  be  the  smallest  sav¬ 
in’  y’iver  made  wi’  all  your  scrapin’.” 

“Thee’st  done  it  now,”  said  Mr.  Poyser,  when  his 
wife  re-entered  the  house. 

“Yes,  I  know  I’ve  done  it,”  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  “but 
I’ve  had  my  say  out,  an’  I  shall  be  th’  easier  for’t  all 
my  life.  There’s  no  pleasure  i’  living,  if  you’re  to  be 
corked  up  for  iver,  and  only  dribble  your  mind  out  by 
the  sly,  like  a  leaky  barrel.  I  shan’t  repent  saying 
what  I  think,  if  I  live  to  be  as  old  as  th’  old  Squire.” 

— Georgs  Eliot. 
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The  Ships  of  Yule 

WHEN  I  was  just  a  little  boy, 
Before  I  went  to  school, 

I  had  a  fleet  of  forty  sail 
I  called  the  Ships  of  Yule; 

Of  every  rig,  from  rakish  brig 
And  gallant  barkentine, 

To  little  Fundy  fishing  boats 
With  gunwales  painted  green. 

They  used  to  go  on  trading  trips 
Around  the  world  for  me, 

For  though  I  had  to  stay  on  shore 
My  heart  was  on  the  sea. 

They  stopped  at  every  port  to  call 
From  Babylon  to  Rome, 

To  load  with  all  the  lovely  things 
We  never  had  at  home; 

With  elephants  and  ivory 
Bought  from  the  King  of  Tyre, 

And  shells  and  silk  and  sandal-wood 
That  sailor  men  admire ; 
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With  figs  and  dates  from  Samarcand, 

And  squatty  ginger-jars, 

And  scented  silver  amulets. 

From,  Indian  bazaars; 

With  sugar-cane  from  Port  of  Spain, 

And  monkeys  from  Ceylon, 

And  paper  lanterns  from  Pekin 
With  painted  dragons  on; 

With  cocoanuts  from  Zanzibar, 

And  pines  from  Singapore  ; 

And  when  they  had  unloaded  these 
They  could  go  back  for  more. 

And  even  after  I  was  big 

And  had  to  go  to  school, 

My  mind  was  often  far  away 

Aboard  the  Ships  of  Yule. 

— From  Later  Poems,  by  Bliss  Carman,  Published  by  Mc¬ 
Clelland  &  Stewart  Limited. 
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[In  England  the  telephone  is  not  in  as  general  use  as  in 
Canada.  The  rent  is  much  heavier  in  the  first  place  and  after 
that,  every  message  has  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  from  tup¬ 
pence  up :  so  there  are  still  many  people  in  England  who  have 
no  telephones  in  their  homes  and  there  are  a  few  who  have 
never  used  them.  Among  the  latter  is  the  Cockney  “laidy” — 
Mrs.  ’Arris.] 


ELL,  Thank  ’Eving!  I  don’t  ’ave  to  work  as 


▼  ▼  ’ard  as  I  might,  owin’  to  me  ’avin’  a  little 
money  laid  by  for  a  rainy  d’ye;  but  sometimes  I  get 
reckless  and  spend  too  much,  then  I  ’ave  to  work 
ag’ine.  Only  the  otha’  d’ye  I  ’ad  a  note  from  a  wo¬ 
man,  a  Mrs.  Chalmers,  recommended  to  me  by  my 
friend,  Mrs.  ’Opkins,  sayin’  she  required  a  laidy  to  ’elp 
with  the  spring  cleanin’,  and  would  I  come.  So  in  a 
rash  moment  I  decides  to  go.  It  were  a  post  card  she 
sent  me  and  on  it  she  awsked  if  I  would  kindly  ring  ’er 
Up — as  the  sayin’  is — to  maike  the  appointment. 

“Well,”  I  says,  “it’s  a  job  as  I  daon’t  like,  never 
’avin’  ’andled  a  telephone  in  me  life,  but  I’m  a  good 
sport,  I’ll  take  a  chawnce,  so  ’ere  goes!” 

So  I  puts  on  me  ’at  an’  coat  and  goes  daown  to  the 
nearest  Choob  Station.  I  looks  all  raound  to  be  sure 
that  no  one  was  a  watchin’  of  me  and  I  walks  into  one 
of  those  telephone  caiges  an’  shuts  the  door.  Then  I 
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finds  I  ’as  to  open  it  againe  to  turn  raound!  An’  there 
was  the  apparatus  a  ’angin’  on  the  wall. 

There  was  a  sort  of  ear-trumpet  on  a  cord  ’angin’ 
on  a  ’ook. 

“Ow!”  I  says  to  myself,  knowin’  “that’s  the  de¬ 
ceiver !”  I  taikes  it  daown  off  the  ’ook  and  puts  it  to 
my  ear  an’  a  bell  rings  most  alarmin’  so  I  drops  it 
again!  But  nothink  ’appens,  so  I  taikes  it  up,  puts  it 
to  my  ear  an’  all  at  once  I  ’ears  a  voice;  so  I  says 
“That  must  be  ’er!”  “Good-momin’  Mrs.  Chalmers,” 
I  says,  “I  can  come  to-morrow  mornin’  at  ten  o’clock.” 
Then  a  squeaky  little  voice  says  “Number  please! 
Number  please !”  for  all  the  world  like  an  old  parrot, 
so  I  tries  again. 

“Would  you  kindly  tell  Mrs.  Chalmers  as  Mrs. 
’Arris  would  like  to  talk  to  ’er?”  Then  the  voice  says 
“What  number  do  you  want?” 

“Wot  numbers  ’ave  you  got?”  I  awsks.  “Tell  me 
the  number  of  the  laidy  you  want  to  talk  to  ?”  says  the 
voice. 

“She  ’ain’t  got  a  number,”  I  says.  “The  name  of 
’er  house  is  Armonteers  Villa.  ’Old  on,”  I  says,  “an’ 
I’ll  see  wot’s  on  the  card.”  I  taikes  out  the  card  and 
there  sure  enough  in  the  corner  is  a  number,  889  Vic¬ 
toria.  So  I  taikes  down  the  deceiver  again — for  I’d 
’ting  it  up — an’  I  ’ears  the  voice  most  impatient — very 
rude  I  thought — sayin,  “Number  please!”  So  I  gets 
it  out  quick,  “Two  eights  and  one  nine,  Victoria.” 
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“’Old  the  line,  please!”  says  the  voice. 

“I  can’t!”  I  says,  “I’m  ’oldin’  the  deceiver,  an’  me 
umbrella  an’  me  purse.  I  cawn’t  ’old  the  line  as  well !” 

“Keep  the  deceiver  to  your  ear,”  says  the  voice, 
which  I  did,  an’  never  in  my  life  ’ave  I  ’eard  such  weird 
an’  ’orrible  noises !  Ow !  it  near  broke  me  ear  drum.  It 
was  worse  than  the  gramophone  opposite  that  the 
young  man  mended  ’imself. 

Then  all  at  once  I  ’ears  a  man’s  voice  “I’ll  meet 
you  at  the  comer  darling.” 

“Ow  go  on!”  I  says  “go  on!”  Such  impudence. 

Then  the  squeaky  voice  calls  out  “Victoria  2819, 
three  pennies  please!” 

“Wot?”  I  says.  “Three  pennies!  W’y  I  can  go 
there  on  a  bus  for  tuppence!” 

“Put  three  pennies  in  the  slot,”  says  the  voice. 

“I’m  sorry  I  ever  come  this  w’y,”  I  says.  “I’ll 
never  come  this  w’y  again.”  And  would  you  believe 
it,  after  all  that  trouble  they  couldn’t  give  me  the 
change  for  sixpence,  so  I  threw  down  that  deceiver — 
an’  a  very  good  name  for  it  too — and  I  went  ’ome  and 
sent  a  penny  postcard  to  Mrs.  Chalmers.  Huh!  Talk 
to  me  about  telephones!  Thrupence  for  nothink! 
Telephones  indeed! 

Clifford  B.  Poultney. 
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lT  ’AD  a  letter  from  my  sister  the  other  day,”  de- 
J.  clared  Mrs.  ’Arris,  “enclosing  a  photer  of  Looisa 
and  ’er  ’usband  taken  on  their  wedding  morn  and  look¬ 
ing  like  nothink  on  earth.  She  also  said  if  I’d  got  one 
of  me  and  the  lads  she’d  like  to  ’ave  it,  so  I  makes  up 
me  mind  to  do  so  right  away.  “No  time  like  the  pres¬ 
ent,”  I  says  to  meself,  so  I  puts  on  me  ’at  and  goes 
round  to  the  photographist’s  in  the  next  street  but  one 
or  two  turnings,  and  in  I  goes  to  a  room  all  ’ung  with 
photers,  and  why  most  of  ’em.  wanted  to  be  took  at  all 
was  a  mystery. 

A  tall,  thin,  pale,  sad  man  comes  out  of  a  room  at 
the  back,  and  bows  grave.  “Goo’  morning,”  I  says, 
bashful,  “I  wants  me  photer  took,”  and  ’e  looks  sad¬ 
der  than  ever;  “Ow,”  I  says  “if  there’s  been  a  death  in 
the  family  per’aps  I’d  better  not  intrude.”  ’E  looks  at 
me  ’ard,  and  then  issues  me  into  ’is  back  room. 

“Come  into  the  studio,”  ’e  says.  It  were  a  large 
room  with  a  scene  painted  at  one  end  misrepresenting 
a  river,  with  some  trees  and  a  funny  looking  sky. 
“  ’Ow  would  you  like  to  be  took?”  ’e  asks,  mournful. 

“As  painless  as  possible,”  I  replies,  nervous. 

“I  mean  ’ead  and  shoulders,  or  wot?”  ’e  says.  Ha ! 
I  ’ad  to  laugh. 
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“Of  course  I’ll  ’ave  me  ’ead  and  shoulders  in,”  I 
says,  “otherwise  ’ow  could  anyone  tell  ’oo  it  was?” 

Well  eventual  I  gets  set  down  on  a  rusty  seat  (as 
they  call  ’em),  and  ’e  retired  be’ind  ’is  camera  and 
’ides  ’is  face  in  a  black  cloth.  ’E  was  there  some  time 
so  I  gets  up  and  ’as  a  walk  round  the  room.  ’E  kep’ 
moving  ’is  machine  up  and  down  in  a  worrying  man¬ 
ner,  so  I  goes  over  to  ’im. 

“Can  I  ’elp?”  I  asks,  touching  ’im  on  the  shoulder; 
’e  jumped  like  anythink.  “I  thought  you  was  over 
there,”  ’e  gasps. 

It  appeared  as  ’e  were  trying  to  focus  me,  as  the 
saying  is,  so  I  went  and  set  down  again,  and  ’e  ’ad  a 
good  look;  then  ’e  ’ad  a  drink  of  water. 

“  ’Ow  do  I  look?”  I  asks. 

“All  right.  Can’t  you  do  somethink  with  your 
feet?”  ’e  says,  “  ’ide  them  in  some  way?” 

So  we  tries  another  pose,  me  leaning  over  a  gate 
and  smiling  at  a  tree. 

“That’s  better,”  ’e  says,  “just  lean  forward  a  leetle 
more  and.  . 

Well,  I  didn’t  ’urt  meself,  luckily,  but  the  gate 
was  broke  all  to  pieces  and  we  was  both  annoyed  over 
the  affair. 

“Look  ’ere,”  I  says,  sharp,  “I  didn’t  come  ’ere  to 
entertain  you  with  gymnastics  at  my  time  of  life.  I 
want  my  photer  took,”  I  says,  “I  don’t  care  ’ow  you  do 
it;  you  can  take  me  side-face,  profeel,  or  in  a  group,” 
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I  says,  “but  ’urry  up,  ’cos  I  believe  I  left  the  kitching 
tap  running.” 

“All  right,”  ’e  says  desperate,  “set  ’ere — smile— 
that’s  enough,  don’t  smile — and  don’t  move.  Now!” 

“  ’Arf  a  minute,”  I  says,  just  as  the  machine  went 
click.  “  ’Arf  a  minute,”  I  says,  rising,  “I’ve  just  re¬ 
membered  as  I  meant  to  be  photered  with  my  two  lads, 
and  I  ’aven’t  brought  ’em.  Just  wait  ’ere  while  I  go 
and  fetch  ’em,”  and  I  ’urries  out. 

Well,  It  can’t  ’ave  been  more  than  ’arf  an  hour 
when  I  meets  ’em  coming  back  from  school,  and  I 
just  runs  in  to  change  me  ’at,  I  put  on  one  of  those 
large  picture  ’ats,  y’know,  but  when  we  gets  back,  the 
shop  it  were  closed  and  a  notice  stuck  on  the  door  says : 
“Shut.  Gone  away  for  some  days.” 

So  per’aps  there  ’ad  been  a  death  in  the  family 
after  all. 

Clifford  B.  Poultney. 
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Ginevra 

SCARCELY  more  than  twelve  was  I  when,  long 
years  since, 

I  left  my  father’s  house,  a  bride  in  May. 

You  know  the  house,  beside  St.  Andrea’s  church, 
Gloomy  and  rich,  which  stands  and  seems  to  frown 
On  the  Mercato,  humming  at  its  base. 

That  was  my  play-place  ever  as  a  child ; 

And  with  me  used  to  play  a  kinsman’s  son, 

Antonio  Rondinelli.  Ah,  those  dear  days ! 

Two  happy  things  we  were,  with  none  to  chide 
Or  hint  that  life  was  anything  but  play. 

Sudden  the  play-time  ended.  All  at  once 

“You  must  be  wed,”  they  told  me.  “What  is  wed?” 

I  asked;  but  with  the  word  I  bent  my  brow, 

Let  them  put  on  the  garland,  smiled  to  see 
The  glancing  jewels  tied  about  my  neck; 

And  so,  half-pleased,  half-puzzled,  was  led  forth 
By  my  grave  husband,  older  than  my  father. 

O  the  long  years  that  followed !  It  would  seem 
That  the  sun  never  shone  in  all  those  years, 

Or  only  with  a  sudden,  troubled  glint 
Flashed  on  Antonio’s  curls,  as  he  went  by 
Doffing  his  cap,  with  eyes  of  wistful  love 
Raised  to  my  face — my  conscious,  woeful  face. 
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Were  we  so  much  to  blame?  Our  lives  had  twined 
Together,  none  forbidding,  for  so  long. 

They  let  our  childish  fingers  drop  the  seed, 
Unhindered,  which  should  ripen  to  tall  grain; 

They  let  the  firm  small  roots  tangle  and  grow, 

Then  rent  them,  careless  that  it  hurt  the  plant. 

I  loved  Antonio,  and  he  loved  me. 

Life  was  all  shadow,  but  it  was  not  sin! 

I  loved  Antonio ;  but  I  kept  my  vows. 


It  was  hard 

To  sit  in  darkness  while  the  rest  bad  light, 

To  move  to  discords  when  the  rest  had  song, 

To  be  so  young  and  never  to  have  lived. 

I  bore,  as  women  bear,  until  one  day 
Soul  said  to  flesh,  “This  I  endure  no  more,” 
And  with  the  word,  uprose,  tore  clay  apart, 

And  what  was  blank  before  grew  blanker  still. 

It  was  a  fever,  so  the  doctors  said. 

I  had  been  dead  so  long,  I  did  not  know 
The  difference  or  heed.  Oil  on  my  breast, 

The  garments  of  the  grave  about  me  wrapped, 
They  bore  me  forth  and  laid  me  in  the  tomb. 

It  was  night  then,  when  I  awoke  to  feel 
That  deadly  chill,  and  see  by  ghostly  gleams 
Of  moonlight,  creeping  through  the  grated  door, 
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The  coffins  of  my  fathers  all  about. 

Strange,  hollow  clamors  rang  and  echoed  back, 

As,  struggling  out  of  mine,  I  dropped  and  fell 
With  frantic  strength  I  beat  upon  the  grate. 

It  yielded  to  my  touch.  Some  careless  hand 
Had  left  the  bolt  half-slipped. 

Dead  or  alive  I  issued,  scarce  sure  which, 

And  down  the  darkling  street  I  wildly  fled, 

Led  by  a  little,  cold,  and  wandering  moon, 

Which  seemed  as  lonely  and  as  lost  as  I. 

I  had  no  aim,  save  to  reach  warmth  and  light 
And  human  touch ;  but  still  my  witless  steps 
Led  to  my  husband’s  door,  and  there  I  stopped, 

By  instinct,  knocked,  and  called. 

A  window  opened. 

A  voice — ’twas  his — demanded:  ‘Who  is  there?” 

“  ’Tis  I,  Ginevra.”  Then  I  heard  the  tone 
Change  into  horror,  and  he  prayed  aloud 
And  called  upon  the  saints,  the  while  I  urged, 

“O,  let  me  in,  Francesco;  let  me  in! 

I  am  so  cold,  so  frightened,  let  me  in !” 

Then  with  a  crash,  the  window  was  shut  fast ; 

And,  though  I  cried  and  beat  upon  the  door 
And  wailed  aloud,  no  other  answer  came. 
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Weeping,  I  turned  away,  and  feebly  strove 

Down  the  hard  distance  toward  my  father’s  house. 

“They  will  have  pity  and  will  let  me  in,” 

I  thought.  “They  loved  me  and  will  let  me  in.” 
Cowards!  At  the  high  window  overhead 
They  stood  and  trembled,  while  I  plead  and  prayed. 
“I  am  your  child,  Ginevra.  Let  me  in ! 

I  am  not  dead.  In  mercy,  let  me  in !” 

“The  holy  saints  forbid !”  declared  my  father. 

My  mother  sobbed  and  vowed  whole  pounds  of  wax 
To  St.  Eustachio,  would  he  but  remove 
This  fearful  presence  from  her  door.  Then  sharp 
Came  click  of  lock,  and  a  long  tube  was  thrust 
From  out  the  window,  and  my  brother  cried, 

“Spirit  or  devil,  go !  or  else  I  fire !” 

Where  should  I  go?  Back  to  the  ghastly  tomb 
And  the  cold  coffined  ones !  Up  the  long  street, 
Wringing  my  hands  and  sobbing  low,  I  went. 

My  feet  were  bare  and  bleeding  from  the  stones; 

My  hands  were  bleeding  too;  my  hair  hung  loose 
Over  my  shroud.  So  wild  and  strange  a  shape 
Florence  has  ne’er  seen  since. 

At  last  I  saw  a  flickering  point  of  light 
High  overhead,  in  a  dim  window  set. 

I  had  lain  down  to  die :  but  at  the  sight 
I  rose,  crawled  on,  and  with  expiring  strength 
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Knocked,  sank  again,  and  knew  not  even  then 
It  was  Antonio’s  door  by  which  I  lay. 

A  window  opened,  and  a  voice  called  out : 

“Who’s  there?”  “I  am  Ginevra.”  And  I  thought, 
“Now  he  will  fall  to  trembling,  like  the  rest, 

And  bid  me  hence.”  But  lo,  a  moment  more 
The  bolts  were  drawn,  and  arms  whose  very  touch 
Was  life,  lifted  and  clasped  and  bore  me  in. 

“O  ghost  or  angel  of  my  buried  love, 

I  know  not,  care  not  which,  be  welcome  here 
Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  to  this  heart  of  mine!” 

I  heard  him  say,  and  then  I  heard  no  more. 

It  was  high  noontide  when  I  woke  again, 

To  hear  fierce  voices  wrangling  by  my  bed — 

My  father’s  and  my  husband’s;  for,  with  dawn, 
Gathering  up  valor,  they  had  sought  the  tomb, 

Had  found  me  gone,  and  tracked  my  bleeding  feet 
Over  the  pavement  to  Antonio’s  door. 

Dead,  they  cared  nothing;  living,  I  was  theirs. 

Hot  raged  the  quarrel;  then  came  Justice  in, 

And  to  the  court  we  swept — I  in  my  shroud — 

To  try  the  cause. 

This  was  the  verdict  given : 

“A  woman  who  has  been  to  burial  borne, 

Made  fast  and  left  and  locked  in  with  the  dead ; 

Who  at  her  husband’s  door  has  stood  and  plead 
For  entrance,  and  has  heard  her  prayer  denied ; 
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Who  from  her  father’s  house  is  urged  and  chased, 
Must  be  adjudged  as  dead  in  law  and  fact. 

The  Court  pronounces  the  defendant — dead! 

She  can  resume  her  former  ties  at  will, 

Or  may  renounce  them,  if  such  be  ber  will. 

She  is  no  more  a  daughter  or  a  spouse, 

Unless  she  choose,  and  is  set  free  to  form 
New  ties  if  so  she  choose.” 

O,  blessed  words! 

That  very  day  we  knelt  before  the  priest, 

My  love  and  I,  were  wed,  and  life  began. 

Susan  Coolidge. 
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DAT’S  very  cole  an’  stormy  night  on  Village  St. 
Mathieu, 

W’en  ev’ry  wan  he’s  go  couche,  an’  dog  was  quiet, 
too — 

Young  Dominique  is  start  heem  out  see  Emmeline 
Gourdon, 

Was  leevin’  on  her  fader’s  place,  Maxime  de  Forgeron. 

Poor  Dominique  he’s  lak  dat  girl,  an’  love  her  mos’  de 
tarn, 

An’  she  was  mak’  de  promise — sure — some  day  she 
be  his  femme, 

But  she  have  worse  ole  fader  dat’s  never  on  de  work, 
Was  swear  onless  he’s  riche  lak  diable,  no  feller’s  get 
hees  girl. 

He’s  mak’  it  plaintee  fuss  about  hees  daughter  Em¬ 
meline, 

Dat’s  mebbe  nice  girl,  too,  but  den,  Mon  Dieu,  she’s 
not  de  queen ! 

An’  w’en  de  young  man’s  come  aroun’  for  spark  it  on 
de  door, 

An’  hear  de  ole  man  swear  “Bapteme!”  he’s  never 


come  no  more. 
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Young  Dominique  he’s  sam’  de  res’, — was  scare  for 
ole  Maxime, 

He  don’t  lak  risk  hese’f  too  moche  for  chances  seein’ 
heem, 

Dat’s  only  stormy  night  he  come,  so  dark  you  cannot 
see, 

An  dat’s  de  reason  w’y  also,  he’s  climb  de  gallerie. 

De  girl  she’s  waitin’  dere  for  heem — don’t  care  about 
de  rain, 

So  glad  for  see  young  Dominique  he’s  cornin’  back 
again, 

Dey  bote  forget  de  ole  Maxime,  an’  mak  de  embras- 
ser 

An  affer  dey  was  finish  dat,  poor  Dominique  is  say — 

‘‘Good-bye,  dear  Emmeline,  good-bye;  I’m  goin’  very 
soon, 

For  you  I  got  no  better  chance,  dan  feller  on  de 
moon — 

It’s  all  de  fault  your  fader,  too,  dat  I  be  go  away, 

He’s  got  no  use  for  me  at  all — I  see  dat  ev’ry  day. 

“He’s  never  meet  me  on  de  road  but  he  is  say  ‘Sapre !’ 

An’  if  he  ketch  me  on  de  house  I’m  scare  he’s  killin’ 
me, 
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So  I  mus’  lef ’  ole  St.  Mathieu,  for  work  on  ’nocler 
place, 

An’  till  I  mak  de  beeg  for-tune,  you  never  see  ma 
face.” 

Den  Emmeline  say  “Dominique,  ma  love  you’ll  always 
be 

An’  if  you  kiss  me  two,  t’ree  tarn  I’ll  not  tole  no- 
boddy — 

But  prenez  garde  ma  fader,  please,  I  know  he’s  gettin’ 
ole — 

All  sam’  he  offen  walk  de  house  upon  de  stockin’  sole. 

“Good-bye,  good-bye,  cher  Dominique!  I  know  you 
will  be  true, 

I  don’t  want  no  riche  feller  me,  ma  heart  she  go  wit’ 
you,” 

Dat’s  very  quick  he’s  kiss  her  den,  before  de  fader 
come, 

But  don’t  get  too  moche  pleasurement— so  5 f raid  de 
ole  Bonhomme. 

Wall!  jus’  about  dey’re  half  way  t’roo  wit  all  dat  love 
beez-neese 

Emmeline  say,  “Dominique,  w’at  for  you’re  scare  lak 
all  de  res’? 
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Don’t  see  mese’f  moche  danger  now  de  ole  man  come 
around,” 

W’en  minute  affer  dat,  dere’s  noise,  lak  house  she’s 
failin’  down. 

Den  Emmeline  she  holler  “Fire !  will  no  wan  come  for 
me?” 

An  Dominique  is  jomp  so  high,  near  bus’  de  gallerie, — 

“Help!  help!  right  off,”  somebody  shout, — “I’m  kill¬ 
in’  on  ma  place, 

It’s  all  de  fault  ma  daughter,  too,  dat  girl  she’s  ma  dis¬ 
grace.” 

He’s  kip  it  up  long  tarn  lak  dat,  but  not  hard  tellin’ 
now, 

W’at  all  de  noise  upon  de  house — who’s  kick  heem  up 
de  row? 

It  seem  Bonhomme  was  sneak  aroun’  upon  de  stockin' 
sole, 

An’  firs’  t’ing  den  de  ole  man  walk  right  t’roo  de  stove 
pipe  hole. 

W’en  Dominique  is  see  heem  dere,  wit’  wan  leg  hang 
below, 

An’  ’noder  leg  straight  out  above,  he's  glad  for  ketch 
heem  so — 
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De  ole  man  can’t  do  not’ing,  den,  but  swear  and  ax  for 
w’y 

Noboddy  tak’  heem  out  dat  hole  before  he’s  cornin’  die. 

Den  Dominique  he  spik  lak  dis,  “Mon  cher  M’sieur 
Gourdon 

I’m  not  riche  city  feller,  me,  I’m  only  habitant, 

But  I  was  love  more  I  can  tole  your  daughter  Em¬ 
meline, 

An’  if  I  marry  on  dat  girl,  Bagosh!  she’s  lak  de 
Queen. 

“I  want  you  mak  de  promise  now,  before  it’s  come 
too  late, 

An’  I  mus’  tole  you  dis  also,  dere’s  not  moche  tarn  for 
wait. 

Your  foot  she’s  hangin’  down  so  low,  I’m  ’fraid  she 
ketch  de  cole, 

Wall!  if  you  give  me  Emmeline,  I  pull  you  out  de 
hole.” 

Dat  mak’  de  ole  man  swear  more  hard  he  never  swear 
before, 

An’  wit  de  foot  he’s  got  above,  he’s  kick  it  on  de  floor, 

“Non,  non,”  he  say  “Sapre  tonnerre !  she  never  marry 
you, 

An’  if  you  don’t  look  out  you  get  de  jail  on  St. 
Mathieu.” 
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“Correct’,  ”  young  Dominique  is  say,  “mebbe  de  jail’s 
tight  place, 

But  you  got  wan  small  corner,  too,  I  see  it  on  de  face, 

So  if  you  don’t  lak  geev  de  girl  on  wan  poor  habitant, 

Dat’s  be  mese’f,  I  say,  Bonsoir,  mon  cher  M’sieur 
Gourdon.” 

“Come  back,  come  back,”  Maxime  is  shout — “I  prom¬ 
ise  you  de  girl, 

I  never  see  no  wan  lak  you — no  never  on  de  work ! 

It’s  not  de  nice  trick  you  was  play  on  man  dat’s  gettin’ 
ole. 

But  do  jus’  wa’t  you  lak,  so  long  you  pull  me  out  de 
hole.” 

“Hooraw !  Hooraw !”  Den  Dominique  is  pull  heem  out 
tout  suite 

An’  Emmeline  she’s  helpin’  too  for  place  heem  on  de 
feet, 

An’  after  dat  de  ole  man’s  tak’  de  young  peep  down  de 
stair, 

W’ere  he  is  go  couche  right  off,  an’  dey  go  on  parloir. 

Nex’  Sunday  morning  dey  was  call  by  M’sieur  le 
Cure. 

Get  marry  soon,  an’  ole  Maxime  geev  Emmeline  away ; 

Den  after  dat  dey  settle  down  lak  habitant  is  do, 

An’  have  de  mos’  fine  familee  on  Village  St.  Mathieu. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Drummond. 
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SHOW  the  way,  England! 

We  are  your  children, 

Pass  us  not  by; — 

Full  five  million 
Children  of  Canada 
True  as  of  yore : — 

Blood  of  your  blood  and 
Core  of  your  core; — 

Speak  not  the  treason, 

Write  not  the  lie. 

Bred  of  the  blood  of  you, 

We  are  not  alien, 

Pass  us  not  by. 

Show  the  way,  England ! 

Not  in  your  ignorance, 

Passing  your  children 
Over  in  silence. 

Oblivion  hurled; — 

Buying  the  traitor, 

Lauding  the  alien. 

Will  you  build  Empire 
Wide  as  the  world  ; — 

But  by  showing  your 
Children  you  love  them, 
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Know  them  as  kindred, 

Blood  of  the  one  blood, 
Where  the  wide  wheelings 
Of  Empire  are  whirled. 

Show  the  way,  England! 

We  will  follow  yon, 

We,  whose  fathers  were 
Victors  with  Wellington, 
Masters  with  Nelson, 

Under  the  old  flag 
That  flapped  at  the  Nile; 

We  late  children 
Of  those  intrepid, 

Who,  scaling  the  vast-heights, 
Won  you,  with  Wolfe, 
Canada’s  glorious 
Mile  upon  mile. 

They,  too,  our  brothers, 
Loyal  Canadian, 

Valorous,  chivalrous. 

Sons  of  Montcalm ; — 

They  are  not  alien, 

Speak  not  the  lie. 

They,  too,  for  Britain 
Have  died  and  will  die; — 
They  are  not  alien, 

Helot,  out-cost, 
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But  blood  of  the  old  blood, 
Norman  of  William, 

Victors  at  Hastings, 

Builders  of  England, 

Heirs  of  your  wonderful, 
Glorious  past. 

Ocean  or  land,  for  you 
They,  too,  will  stand  for  you — 
Show  the  way,  England! 

Show  the  way,  England! 
Forward  to  justice, 

Freedom  and  right. 

Onward  to  glory  and 
Wisdom’s  increase, 

We  will  follow  you, 

Sons  of  the  might  of  you, 
Smokeward  to  battle 
Or  sunward  to  peace. 

Show  the  way,  England ! 

Not  in  the  bright  hour, 

But  in  the  dark  hour, 

When  the  world  threatens, 

We  are  your  sons; — 

Not  for  the  might  of  you. 
Shelter  and  right  of  you, 

Not  for  the  paid-coin, 

Not  for  your  guns; — 
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But  that  we  love  you, 

Suckled  at  breast  of  you, 

You  are  our  Mother! 

We  are  your  sons ! 

Not  of  the  alien, 

We  of  old  Scotland, 

We  of  old  England, 

We  of  old  Ireland, 

We  of  old  Normandy, 

We  are  your  sons  ; — 

We  are  Canadian, 

Helot  to  no  one, 

Freedom  enfranchised 
Heirs  of  this  strand;- — 

We  of  old  England, 

We  of  old  Ireland, 

We  of  old  Scotland, 

We  of  old  Normandy — 

Britons,  the  sons  of  you, 

Brand  of  your  brand. 

Show  the  way,  England! 

We  are  your  children, 

In  peace  or  in  battle 
To  conquer  or  die ; — 

We  are  not  alien, 

Speak  not  the  insult, 

Write  not  the  lie; — 
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We  whose  fathers  were 
Thanes  with  Great  Alfred, 
Loyal  at  Runnymeade, 
Norman  at  Hastings, 

Or  Scotch  at  Lucknow; — 
Speak  not  the  treason, 
Write  not  the  lie, 

Blood  of  the  blood  of  you 
Leaps  in  reply; — 

Only  be  true  to  us, 

Open  your  heart  to  us, 

Lead  you  to  danger, 

To  glory,  or  might; — 

We  will  follow  you, 

Blood  of  the  blood  of  you, 
Might  of  your  might ! — 
Show  the  way,  England ! 

Show  the  way,  England! 
Let  that  grim  master 
Of  earth’s  dread  disaster, 
Let  the  war  shadow 
But  darken  your  sun: — 
Trust  your  child  Canada, 
She  will  be  with  you, 
Shoulder  to  shoulder, 

Gun  to  your  gun : — 

She  will  reply  with  you, 
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Fight  for  you, 

Die  with  you. 

So  wide  to  the  world, 

Be  the  old  flag  unfurled! 

Show  the  way,  England! 

— From  The  Collected  , Poems  of  Wilfred  Campbell 


Spinsters  Gossip 


MISS  BELLA  BATHGATE  was  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  Parish  Kirk.  She  had  no  use 
for  any  other  denomination,  and  no  sympathy  with 
any  but  the  Presbyterian  form  of  worship.  Episco¬ 
palians  she  regarded  as  beneath  contempt,  and  classed 
them  in  her  own  mind  with  “Papists” — people  who 
were  more  mischievous  and  almost  as  ignorant  as 
“the  heathen”  for  whom  she  collected  small  sums 
quarterly,  and  for  whom  the  minister  prayed  as  “sit¬ 
ting  in  darkness.”  Miss  Bathgate  had  developed  a 
real,  if  somewhat  contemptuous,  affection  for  Maw- 
son,  her  lodger’s  maid,  but  she  never  ceased  to  pour 
scorn  on  her  “English  ways”  and  her  English  worship. 
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One  wet  and  windy  evening  Bella  sat  waiting  for 
Mawson  to  come  in  to  supper.  She  had  gone  to  a 
week-night  service  at  the  church,  greatly  excited  be¬ 
cause  the  Bishop  was  to  be  present.  The  supper  was 
ready  and  keeping  hot  in  the  oven,  the  fire  sparkled  in 
the  bright  range,  and  Bella  sat  crocheting  and  singing 
to  herself,  “From  Greenland’s  icy  mountains.”  For 
Bella  was  passionately  interested  in  missions..  The 
needs  of  the  heathen  lay  on  her  heart.  Every  penny 
she  could  scrape  together  went  into  “the  box.”  The 
War  had  reduced  her  small  income,  and  she  could  no 
longer  live  without  letting  her  rooms,  but  whatever 
she  had  to  do  without,  her  contributions  to  missions 
never  faltered;  indeed,  they  had  increased.  Missions 
were  the  romance  of  her  life.  They  put  a  scarlet 
thread  into  the  grey.  The  one  woman  she  had  ever 
envied  was  Mary  Slessor  of  Calabar. 

Mawson  came  in  much  out  of  breath,  having  run 
up  the  hill  to  get  out  of  the  darkness. 

“Weel,  and  hoo’s  the  Bishop?”  Bella  said  in  jocu¬ 
lar  tones. 

“Ow,  ’e  was  lovely.  ’E  said  the  Judgment  was 
’anging  over  all  of  us.” 

“Oh,  wumman,”  said  Bella  as  she  dumped  a  loaf 
viciously  on  the  platter,  “d’ye  need  a  Bishop  to  tell  ye 
that?  I’m  sure  Fve  kent  it  a’  ma  days.” 

“It  gives  me  the  creeps  to  think  of  it.  Imagine 
standin’  h’up  before  h’all  the  earth  and  ’aving  all  your 
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little  bits  o’  sins  fetched  out  against  you !  But” — 
hopefully — “I  don’t  see  myself  ’ow  there’ll  be  time.” 

“Ay,  there’ll  be  time!  There’ll  be  a’  Eternity  afore 
us,  and  as  far  as  I  can  see  there’ll  be  naething  else  to 
do.” 

“Ow,”  Mawson  wailed.  “You  do  make  it  sound  so 
’orrid,  Bella.  The  Bishop  was  much  more  comfort¬ 
able,  and  ’e  ’as  such  a  nice  rosy  face  you  can’t  picture 
anything  very  bad  ’appening  to  ’im.  But  I  suppose 
Bishops’ll  be  judged  like  every  one  else.” 

“They  will  that,”  Bella’s  tone  was  emphatic,  al¬ 
most  vindictive. 

“Oh,  well,”  said  Mawson,  who  looked  consistently 
on  the  bright  side,  “I  dare  say  they  won’t  pay  much 
h’attention  to  the  likes  of  us  when  they’ve  Kings  and 
Bishops  and  M.P.’s  and  London  ladies  to  judge.  Their 
sins  will  be  a  bit  more  interestin’  than  my  little  lot. 

.  .  Well,  I’ll  be  glad  of  a  cup  of  tea,  for  it’s  thirsty 
work  listening  to  sermons.  I’ll  just  lay  me  ’at  and 
coat  down  ’ere,  if  you  don’t  mind,  Bella.  Now,  this 
is  cosy.  I  was  thinkin’  of  this  as  I  came  paddin’  over 
the  bridge  listening  to  the  sound  of  the  wind  and  the 
water.  A  river’s  a  frightenin’  sort  of  thing  at  night 
and  after  ’earin’  about  the  Judgment  too.” 

Miss  Bathgate  took  a  savoury-smelling  dish  from 
the  oven  and  put  it,  along  with  two  hot  plates,  before 
Mawson,  then  put  the  teapot  before  herself  and  they 
began. 
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“Whaur’s  Miss  Reston  the  nicht?”  Bella  asked, 
as  she  helped  herself  to  hot  buttered  toast. 

“Dinin’  with  Sir  John  and  Lady  Tweedie.  She’s 
wearin’  a  lovely  new  gown,  sort  of  yellow.  It  suited 
her  a  treat.  I  must  say  she  did  look  noble.  She  is 
’andsome,  don’t  you  think?” 

“Terrible  lang  and  lean,”  said  Miss  Bathgate. 
“But  I’m  no  denyin’  that  there  a  kind  o’  look  aboot  her 
that’s  no  common.  She  would  mak’  a  guid  queen  if 
we  had  ony  need  o’  anither.” 

“She  makes  a  good  mistress,  anyway,”  said  loyal 
Mawson. 

“Oh,  she’s  no  bad,”  Bella  admitted.  “An’  I  must 
say  she  disna  gie  much  trouble — but  it’s  an  idle  life 
for  ony  wumman.  I  canna  see  why  Miss  Reston,  wi’ 
a’  her  faculties  aboot  her,  needs  you  hingin’  round 
her.  Mercy  me,  what’s  to  hinder  her  pu’in  ribbons 
through  her  ain  underclothes,  if  ribbons  are  necessary, 
which  they’re  not.  There’s  Mrs.  Muir  next  door,  wi’ 
six  bairns,  an  a’  the  wark  oo’  the  hoose  to  dae  an’ 
washin’s  forbye,  an’  here’s  Miss  Reston  never  liftin’  a 
finger  except  to  pu’  silk  threads  through  a  bit  stuff. 
That’s  what  makes  folk  Socialists.” 

Mawson,  who  belonged  to  that  fast  disappearing 
body,  the  real  servant  class,  and  who,  without  a 
thought  of  envy,  delighted  in  the  possessions  of  her 
mistress,  looked  sadly  puzzled. 
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“But,  Beller,  don’t  you  think,  things  work  out  more 
h’even  than  they  seem?  Mrs.  Muir  next  door  works 
very  ’ard.  I’ve  seen  her  put  out-  a  washin’  by  seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  but  then  she  ’as  a  good  ’usband 
and  an  ’ealthy  family  and  much  pleasure  in  ’er  work. 
Miss  Reston  lies  soft  and  drinks  her  mornin’  tea  in 
comfort,  but  she  never  knows  the  satisfied  feelin’  that 
Mrs.  Muir  ’as  when  she  takes  in  ’er  clean  clothes.” 

“Weel,  mebbe  you’re  right.  I’m  nae  Socialist 
masel’.  There  maun  aye  be  rich  and  poor,  Dives  in 
the  big  hoose  and  Lazarus  at  the  gate.  But  so  long  as 
we’re  sure  that  Dives’ll  catch  it  in  the  end,  and  Lazarus 
lie  soft  in  Abraham’s  bosom,  we  can  pit  up  wi’  the 
unfairness  here.  An’  speakin’  aboot  Miss  Reston,  I 
dinna  mind  her  no’  working.  Ye  can  see  by  the  look 
o’  her  that  she  never  was  meant  to  work,  but  just  to 
get  everything  done  for  her.  Can  ye  picture  her  peel¬ 
in’  tatties?  The  verra  thocht’s  rideeclus.  She’s  juist 
for  lookin’  at,  like  the  floors  and  a’  the  bonnie  things. 
.  .  But  it’s  they  new  folk  that  pit  up  ma  birse.  That 
Mrs.  Duff-Whalley,  crouse  cat!  Rollin’  aboot  wrap 
up  in  furs  in  a  great  caur,  patronisin'  everybody  that’s 
daft  enough  to  let  theirselves  be  patronised  by  her. 
Onybody  could  see  she’s  no  used  to  it.  She’s  so  ta’en 
up  wi’  hersel’.  It’s  kinda  play-actin’  for  her.  .  .  An’ 
there’s  naebody  gives  less  to  charitable  objects.  I  sup¬ 
pose  when  ye’ve  paid  and  fed  sae  mony  servants,  and 
dressed  yersel’  in  silks  and  satins,  and  bocht  every 
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epf^p  a  great  big  hoose 
that  much  left  for 
ospitals.  .  .  Oh, 


denty  ye  can  thi 
an  a  great  mr"-^ 
the  kirk-plate,  J 
it’s  pettifu’ !” 

Mawson  nodde^sS^e^’  “There’s  plenty 
Duff-Whalleys  about;  you  be  thankful  you’ve  only 
one  in  the  place.  Priorsford  is  a  very  charitable  place, 
I  think.  The  poor  people  here  don’t  know  they’re 
bom  after  London,  and  the  clergy  seem  very  active 
too.” 


Mrs. 


“Oh,  they  are  that.  I  daur  say  they’re  as  guid  as 
is  gaun.  Mr.  Morrison  is  a  fine  man  if  marriage 
disna  min  him.” 

“Oh,  surely  not !” 

“There’s  no  savin’.  She’s  young  and  flighty, 
but  there’s  wan  thing,  she  has  no  money.  I  kent  a 
minister — he  was  a  kinda  cousin  o’  my  father’s — an’  he 
mairret  a  heiress  and  they  had  late  denner.  I  tell  ye 
that  late  denner  was  the  ruin  o’  that  man.  It  fair  got 
between  him  an’  his  jidgment.  He  couldna  veesit  his 
folk  at  a  wise-like  hour  in  the  evening  because  he  was 
gaun  to  hev  his  denner,  and  he  couldna  get  oot  late 
because  his  leddy-wife  wanted  him  to  be  at  hame  efter 
denrer.  There’s  mony  a  thing  to  cause  a  minister  to 
stumble,  for  they’re  juist  human  beings  after  a’,  but 
his  rich  marriage  was  John  Allison’s  undoing.” 

“Marriage,”  sighed  Mawson,  “is  a  great  risk.  It’s 
often  as  well  to  be  single,  but  I  sometimes  think  Provi- 
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dence  must  ha’  meant  me  to  ’ave  an  ’usband — I’m  such 
a  dingin’  creature.” 

Such  sentiments  were  most  distasteful  to  Miss 
Bathgate,  that  self-reliant  spinster,  and  she  said  bit¬ 
terly  : 

“Ma  wumman,  ye’re  ill  off  for  something  to  cling 
to  !  I  never  saw  the  man  yet  that  I  wud  be  pitten  up 
wi’.” 

“Ho !  I  shouldn’t  say  that,  but  I  must  say  I  couldn’t 
fancy  a  h’undertaker.  Just  imagine  ’im  ’andlin’  the 
dead  and  then  ’andlin’  me!” 

“Eh,  ye  nesty  cratur,”  said  Bella,  much  disgusted. 
“But  I  suppose  ye’re  meaning  English  undertakers — 
men  that  does  naething  but  work  wi’  funerals — a  fear¬ 
some  ill  job.  Here  it’s  the  jiner  that  does  a’  thing,  so 
it’s  faur  mair  homely.” 

“Speakin’  about  marriages,”  said  Mawson,  who 
preferred  cheerful  subjects,  “I  do  enjoy  a  nice  wed- 
din’.  The  motors  and  the  bridesmaids  and  the  flowers. 
Is  there  no  chance  of  a  weddin’  ’ere  ?” 

Miss  Bathgate  shook  her  head. 

“Why  not  Miss  Jean?”  Mawson  suggested. 

Again  Miss  Bathgate  shook  her  head. 

“Nae  siller,”  she  said  briefly. 

“What!  No  money,  you  mean?  But  h’every 
gentleman  ain’t  after  money.”  Mawson’s  expression 
grew  softly  sentimental  as  she  added,  “Many  a  one 
marries  for  love,  like  the  king  and  the  beggar-maid.” 
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“Mebbe,”  said  Bella,  “but  the  auld  rhyme’s  oftener 
true : 

“  ‘Be  a  lassie  ne’er  sae  black 
Gie  her  but  the  name  o’  siller, 

Set  her  up  on  Tintock  tap 

An’  the  wind’ll  blaw  a  man  till  her. 

Be  a  lassie  ne’er  sae  fair, 

Gin  she  hinna  penny-siller, 

A  flea  may  fell  her  in  the  air 
Ere  a  man  be  evened  till  her.’ 

“I  would  like  fine  to  see  Miss  Jean  get  a  guid  man, 
for  she’s  no’  a  bad  lassie,  but  I  doot  she’ll  never  man¬ 
aged.” 

“Oh,  Beller,  you  do  take  an  ’opeless  view  of  things. 
I  think  it’s  because  you  wear  black  so  much.  Now  I 
must  say  I  like  a  bit  o’  bright  colour.  I  think  it  gives 
one  bright  thoughts.” 

“I  aye  wear  black,”  said  Bella  firmly,  “and  then,  as 
the  auld  wifie  said,  ‘Come  daith,  come  sacrament,  I’m 
ready!’  ” 

From  Penny  Plain — O.  Douglas 
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The  Night-Watch 

From  the  French  of  Francois  Coppee. 

SOON  as  her  lover  to  the  war  had  gone, 

With  neither  tears  nor  commonplace  despair, 
Irene  de  Grandfief  reassumed  the  garb 
That  at  the  convent  she  had  worn — black  dress 
With  narrow  pelerine — and  the  small  cross 
In  silver  at  her  breast.  Closed  her  piano, 

Put  away  her  jewels — all  except  one  ring, 

Gift  of  the  Viscount  Roger  on  that  eve 
In  the  past  spring-time  when  they  had  parted 
And  from  Irene’s  brow  he  had  cut 
One  silken  tress,  that  he  might  wear  it 
In  gold  medallion  close  upon  his  heart. 

In  the  ranks 

He  took  a  private’s  place.  What  that  war  was 
Too  well  is  known. 

Days  came  and  went  till  weeks  wore  into  months, 
Still  she  held  back  her  rebel  tears,  and  bravely  strov 
To  live  debarred  of  tidings. 

At  last,  invasion  drew  near  Irene’s  chateau. 

Roger  at  Metz  was  with  his  regiment  safe, 

And  at  last  date  unwounded.  He  was  living ; 

He  must  be  living;  she  was  sure  of  that. 

Counting  her  beads,  she  waited,  waited  on. 
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Wakened,  one  morning,  with  a  start,  she  heard 
In  the  far  copses  of  the  park,  shots  fired 
In  quick  succession. 

It  had  indeed 

Been  a  mere  skirmish — that,  and  nothing  more. 

“  ’Twould  be  well,” 
Remarked  Irene,  “if  an  ambulance 
Were  posted  here.” 

In  fact,  they  had  picked  up 
Just  at  that  moment,  where  the  fight  had  been, 

A  wounded  officer — a  Bavarian 

Shot  through  the  neck.  And,  when  they  brought  him 
in, 

That  tall  young  man,  all  pale,  and  bleeding, 

Irene  commanded  he  be  borne 
Into  the  room  Roger  had  occupied 
When  he  came  wooing  there. 

And,  when  the  doctor  dressed  the  wound,  Irene  lent 
aid, 

As  of  the  Sisterhood  of  Charity, 

With  her  own  hands.  The  officer  at  last. 

Wonder  and  gratitude  upon  his  face, 

Sank  down  as  one  asleep, 

Evening  came  once  more 
Bringing  the  doctor.  When  he  saw  his  patient, 

A  strange  expression  flitted  o’er  his  face, 

“Doctor,  will  he  die?”  Irene  asked  anxiously. 
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“Who  knows?  If  possible, 

We  must  arrest  the  fever.  This  prescription 

Often  succeeds.  But  some  one 

Must  watch  till  morn  and  tend  him  closely.” 

“Doctor,  I  am  here.” 

“Not  you,  young  lady!  Service  such  as  this 
One  of  your  servants  can.  .  .” 

“No,  doctor,  no! 
Roger  himself  may  be  a  prisoner, 

Hurt,  ill.  If  he  such  tending  should  require 
I  should  like  him  to  have 
A  gentle  lady  for  his  nurse.” 

“So  be  it,” 

“You  will  keep  watch,  then,  through  the  night. 
The  fever 

Must  not  take  hold,  or  he  will  die  at  once. 

Give  him  the  potion  four  times  every  hour. 

I  will  return  to  judge  of  its  effects 
At  daylight.”  Then  he  went  his  way. 

Scarcely  a  minute  had  she  been  in  charge 
When  the  Bavarian,  to  Irene  turning,  said, 

“This  doctor  thought  I  was  asleep; 

But  I  heard  every  word.  I  thank  you,  lady; 

I  thank  you  from  my  very  inmost  heart — 

Less  for  myself  than  for  her  sake,  to  whom 
You  would  restore  me,  and  who  there  at  home 
Awaits  me.” 
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“Hush!  Sleep  if  you  can. 

Do  not  excite  yourself.  Your  life  depends 
On  perfect  quiet.” 

“No,  no! 

I  must  at  once  unload  me  of  a  secret 
That  weighs  upon  me.  I  made  a  promise ; 

And  I  must  keep  it.  Death  may  be  at  hand.” 

“Speak,  then,”  Irene  said,  “and  ease  your  soul.” 

“It  was  last  month,  by  Metz;  ’twas  my  ill  fate 
To  kill  a  Frenchman.” 

“She  turned  pale,  and  lowered 
The  lamp-light  to  conceal  it.  He  continued : 

“We  were  sent  forward  to  surprise  a  cottage. 

I  drove  my  sabre 

Into  the  soldier’s  back  who  stood  on  guard 
Before  the  door.  He  fell;  giving  no  alarm. 

We  took  the  cottage,  putting  to  the  sword 
Every  soul  there. 

Disgusted  with  such  carnage, 
Loathing  such  scene,  I  stepped  into  the  air; 

Just  then  the  moon  broke  through  the  clouds  and 
showed  me 

There  at  my  feet  a  soldier  on  the  ground.  ’Twas  he, 
The  sentry  whom  my  sabre  point  had  pierced. 

I  stooped,  to  offer  him  a  helping  hand ; 

But,  with  choked  voice,  Tt  is  too  late,’  he  said. 

‘I  am  dying.  .  .You  are  an  officer — 
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Promise — only  promise 

To  forward  this,’  he  said,  his  fingers  clutching 
A  gold  medallion  hanging  at  his  breast, 

‘To — Then  his  latest  thought 

Passed  with  his  latest  breath.  The  loved  one’s  name, 

Wife  or  bride  affianced,  was  not  told 

By  that  poor  Frenchman.  Seeing  blazoned  arms 

On  the  medallion,  I  took  charge  of  it, 

Hoping  to  trace  her  at  some  future  day. 

Here  it  is.  Take  it.  But,  I  pray  you,  swear 
That,  if  death  spares  me  not,  you  will  fulfill 
This  pious  duty  in  my  place.” 

Therewith 

He  the  medallion  handed  her ;  and  on  it 
Irene  saw  the  Viscount  Roger’s  blazoned  arms. 

“I  swear  it,  sir!”  she  murmured.  “Sleep  in  peace!” 

Solaced  by  having  this  disclosure  made, 

The  wounded  man  sank  down  in  sleep.  Irene, 

Her  bosom  heaving,  and  with  eyes  aflame 
Though  tearless  all,  stood  rooted  by  his  side. 

Yes,  he  is  dead,  her  lover!  These  his  arms; 

His  blazon  this;  the  very  blood-stains  his! 

Struck  from  behind, 

Without  a  cry  or  call  for  comrades’  help, 

Roger  was  murdered.  And  there,  sleeping  lies 
The  man  who  murdered  him!  Yes;  he  has  boasted 
How  in  the  back  the  traitorous  blow  was  dealt. 
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O  must  I  give  him  tendance  here, 

By  this  couch  watch  till  dawn  of  day, 

As  loving  mother  by  a  suffering  child ! 

So  that  he  die  not ! 

And  there  the  flask  upon  the  table  stands 
Charged  with  his  life.  Shall  I,  in  deference 
To  some  fantastic  notion  that  affects 
Human  respect  and  duty,  shall  I  put 
Repose  and  sleep  and  antidote  and  life 
Into  the  horrible  hand  by  which  all  joy 
Is  stolen  from  me?  Never!  I  will  break 
The  healing  flask.  .  .  But  no!  ’Tis  needless  that. 

I  have  but  to  leave  to  Fate  to  work  the  end. 

Yes;  there  the  life-preserving  potion  stands; 

But  for  one  hour  might  I  not  fall  asleep? 

“O,  Infamy!” 

And  still  the  struggle  lasted,  till  the  German, 

Roused  by  her  deep  groans  from  his  wandering 
dreams, 

Moved,  ill  at  ease,  and,  feverish,  begged  for  drink. 

Up  toward  the  antique  Christ  in  ivory 
At  the  bed’s  head  suspended  on  the  wall 
Irene  raised  the  martyr’s  look  sublime; 

Then,  ashen  pale,  but  ever  with  her  eyes 
Turned  to  the  God  of  Calvary,  poured  out 
The  soothing  draught,  and  with  a  delicate  hand 
Gave  to  the  wounded  man  the  drink  he  asked. 

And  so  wore  on  the  laggard,  pitiless  hours. 
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But  when  the  doctor  in  the  morning  came, 

And  saw  her  still  beside  the  officer, 

Tending  him  and  giving  him  his  drink 
With  trembling  fingers,  he  was  much  amazed 
To  see  that  through  the  dreary  watches  of  the  night, 
The  raven  locks  that  crowned  her  fair  young  brow  at 
set  of  sun, 

By  morning’s  dawn  load  turned  to  snowy  white. 
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DOROTHY  had  had  her  first  quarrel  with  her 
husband  and  was  feeling  decidedly  blue. 

“Poor  child!”  said  Mrs.  Dodds;  “you  look  plum 
beat  out.” 

“I  am,”  confessed  the  young  bride,  the  quick  tears 
coming  to  her  eyes. 

“There,  there,  my  dear,  rest  easy.  I  reckon  its  the 
first  time  you’ve  been  married,  ain’t  it?” 

“Yes,”  returned  Dorothy,  forcing  a  pitiful  little 
smile. 

“I  thought  so.  Now,  when  you’re  as  used  to  it  as 
I  be,  you  won’t  take  it  so  hard.  You  may  think  men 
folks  is  all  different,  but  there’s  a  dretful  sameness  to 
’em  after  they’ve  been  through  a  marriage  ceremony. 
Marriage  is  just  like  findin’  a  new  penny  on  the  walk. 
When  you  first  see  it,  it’s  all  shiny  an’  a’most  like  gold, 
an’  it  tickles  you  a’most  to  pieces  to  think  you’re  get- 
tin’  it,  but  after  you’ve  picked  it  up  you  see  that  what 
you’ve  got  is  half  wild  Indian,  or  mebbe  more.  You 
may  depend  upon  it,  my  dear,  there’s  two  sides  to  all 
of  us,  an’  before  marriage,  you  see  the  wreath — after¬ 
wards  a  savage. 

“I’ve  had  seven  of  ’em,”  she  continued,  “an’  I 
know.  My  father  give  me  a  cemetery  lot  for  a  wed- 
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din’  present,  with  a  noble  grey  marble  monumint  in  it 
shaped  like  a  octagon — leastways  that’s  what  a  school¬ 
teacher  what  boarded  with  us  said  it  was,  but  I  call  it 
a  eight-sided  piece.  I’m  speakin’  of  my  first  marriage, 
now,  my  dear.  My  father  never  give  me  no  weddin’ 
present  but  the  once.  An’  I  can’t  never  marry  again, 
’cause  there’s  a  husband  lyin’  now  on  seven  sides  of 
the  monumint  an’  only  one  place  left  for  me. 

“So  I’ve  got  to  go  through  my  declinin’  years  with¬ 
out  no  suitable  companion  an’  I  call  it  hard,  when  one’s 
so  used  to  marry  in’  as  what  I  be.” 

“If  they’re  all  savages,”  suggested  Dorothy,  “why 
did  you  keep  on  marrying?” 

“Because  I  hadn’t  no  other  way  to  get  my  livin’  an’ 
I  was  kinder  in  the  habit  of  it.  There’s  some  little 
variety,  even  in  savages,  an’  it’s  human  natur’  to  keep 
on  a-hopin.’  I’ve  had  ’em  stingy  an’  generous,  drunk 
an’  sober,  peaceful  an’  disturbin’.  After  the  first  few 
times,  I  learned  to  take  real  pleasure  out’n  their  queer 
notions.  When  you’ve  learned  to  enjoy  seein’  your 
husband  make  a  fool  of  himself  an’  have  got  enough 
self-control  not  to  tell  him  he’s  doin’  it,  nor  to  let  him 
see  where  your  pleasure  lies,  you’ve  got  marryin’  down 
to  a  fine  point. 

“The  third  time,  it  was,  I  got  a  food  crank,  an’  let 
me  tell  you  right  now,  my  dear,  them’s  the  worst  kind. 
A  man  what’s  queer  about  his  food  is  goin’  to  be  queer 
about  a’most  everything  else.  Give  me  any  man  that 
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can  eat  three  square  meals  a  day  an’  enjoy  ’em,  an’  I’ll 
undertake  to  live  with  him  peaceful,  but  I  don’t  go  to 
the  altar  again  with  no  food  crank,  if  I  know  it.  Why 
he  wouldn’t  have  no  bread  in  the  home  at  all.  He  et 
these  little  straw  mattresses  all  the  time. 

“It  was  partly  my  own  fault,  too,  as  I  see  later.  I’d 
see  him  a-carryin’  a  passel  of  health  food  around  in 
his  pocket  an’  a-nibblin’  at  it,  but  I  supposed  it  was 
because  the  poor  creeter  had  never  had  no  one  to  cook 
proper  for  him,  an’  I  took  a  lot  of  pleasure  out  of 
thinkin’  how  tickled  he’d  be  when  I  made  him  one  of 
my  chicken  pies. 

“After  we  was  married,  we  took  a  honeymoon  to 
his  folks,  an’  I’ll  tell  you  right  now,  my  dear,  that  if 
there  was  more  honeymoons  took  beforehand  to  each 
other’s  folks,  there’d  be  less  marryin’  done  than  what 
there  is.  They  was  all  a-eatin’  hay  an’  straw  an’  oats 
just  like  the  dumb  creeters  they  disdained,  an’  a-carry¬ 
in’  wheat  an’  corn  around  in  their  pockets  to  piece  out 
with  between  greens. 

“So  the  day  we  got  home,  never  knowin’  what  I 
was  a-stirrin’  up  for  myself,  I  turned  in  an’  made  a 
chicken  an’  oyster  pie,  an’  it  couldn’t  be  beat,  not  if  I 
do  say  it  as  shouldn’t.  The  crust  was  as  soft  an’  flaky 
an’  brown  an’  crispy  at  the  edges  as  any  I  ever  turned 
out,  an’  the  inside  was  all  chicken  an’  oysters  well- 
nigh  smothered  in  a  thick,  creamy  yellow  gravy. 

“Well,  ’m,  I  brung  in  that  pie,  an’  I  set  it  on  the 
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table,  an’  I  chirped  out  that  dinner  was  ready,  an’  he 
come,  an’ — my  dear!  You  never  saw  such  goins’-on 
in  all  your  born  days !  Considerin’  that  not  eatin’  ani¬ 
mals  makes  people’s  dispositions  mild  an’  pleasant,  it 
was  sunthin’  terrible,  an’  me  all  the  time  as  innercent 
as  a  lamb! 

“I  can’t  begin  to  tell  you  the  things  my  new-made 
husband  said  to  me.  If  chickens  an’  oysters  was  hu¬ 
man,  I’ll  bet  they’d  have  sued  him  for  slander.  He 
said  that  oysters  was  ‘the  scavengers  of  the  sea’ — 
yes’m,  them’s  his  very  words,  an’  that  chickens  was 
even  worse.  He  went  on  to  tell  me  how  they  et 
worms  an’  potato  bugs  an’  beetles  an’  goodness  knows 
what  else,  an’  that  he  wa’nt  goin’  to  turn  the  temple  of 
his  body  into  no  slaughter-house.  He  asked  me  if  I 
desired  to  eat  dead  animals,  an’  when  he  insisted  on  an 
answer,  I  told  him  I  certainly  shouldn’t  care  to  eat  ’em 
less’n  they  was  dead,  and  from  then  on  it  was  worse’n 
ever. 

“He  said  that  no  dead  animal  was  goin’  to  be  in¬ 
terred  in  the  insides  of  him  or  his  lawful  wife,  an’  he 
was  goin’  to  see  to  it.  It  come  out  then  that  he’d  never 
tasted  meat  an’  hadn’t  rightly  sensed  what  he  was 
missin’. 

“Well,  my  dear,  some  women  would  have  took  the 
Wrong  tack  an’  would  have  argyfied  with  him.  There’s 
never  no  use  in  argyfyin’  with  a  husband,  an’  never  no 
need  to,  ’cause  if  you’re  set  on  it,  there’s  all  the  rest 
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of  the  world  to  choose  from.  When  he’d  talked  him¬ 
self  hoarse  an’  was  beginnin’  to  calm  down  again,  I 
took  the  floor. 

“  ‘Say  no  more,’  says  I,  calm  an’  collected-like. 
‘This  here  is  your  house  an’  the  things  you’re  accus¬ 
tomed  to  eatin’  can  be  cooked  in  it,  no  matter  what 
they  be.  If  I  don’t  know  how  to  put  the  slops  together, 
I  reckon  I  can  learn,  not  being  a  plum  idjit.  If  you 
want  baked  chicken  feed  and  boiled  hay,  I’m  here  to 
bake  ’em  and  boil  ’em  for  you.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
to  speak  once  in  a  polite  manner  and  it’ll  be  done.  I 
must  insist  on  the  politeness,  howsumever,’  says  I.  T 
don't  propose  to  live  with  any  man  what  gets  the  no¬ 
tion  a  woman  ceases  to  be  a  lady  when  she  marries 
him.  A  creeter  that  thinks  so  poor  of  himself  as  that 
ain’t  fit  to  be  my  husband’,  says  I,  ‘nor  no  other  decent 
woman’s.’ 

“At  that  he  apologized  some,  an’  when  a  husband 
apologizes,  my  dear,  it’s  the  same  as  if  he’d  et  dirt  at 
your  feet.  ‘The  least  said  the  soonest  mended’,  says 
I,  an’  after  that,  he  never  had  nothin’  to  complain  of. 

“But  I  knowed  what  his  poor,  cranky  system  need¬ 
ed,  an’  I  knowed  how  to  get  it  into  him,  especially  as 
he’d  never  tasted  meat  in  all  his  life.  From  that  time 
on,  he  never  saw  no  meat  on  our  table,  nor  no  chickens, 
nor  sea  scavengers,  nor  nothin’,  but  all  day,  while  he 
was  gone,  I  was  busy  with  my  soup  pot,  a-makin’  con¬ 
densed  extracts  of  meat  for  flavourin’  vegetables  an’ 
sauces  an’  so  on.  [  105  ] 
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“He  took  mightily  to  my  cookin’  an’  frequently 
said  he’d  never  et  such  exquisite  victuals.  I’d  make 
cream  soups  for  him,  an’  in  every  one,  there’d  be  over 
a  cupful  of  solid  meat  jelly,  as  rich  as  the  juice  you 
find  in  the  pan  when  you  cook  a  first-class  roast  of 
beef.  I’d  stew  potatoes  in  veal  stock,  and  cook  rice 
slow  in  water  that  had  had  a  chicken  boiled  to  rags 
in  it.  Once  I  put  a  cupful  of  raw  beef  juice  in  a  can 
of  tomatoes  I  was  cookin’  and  he  et  a’most  all  of  ’em. 

“As  he  kep’  on  havin’  more  confidence  in  me,  I  kep’ 
on  usin’  more  an’  more,  an’  a-usin’  oyster  liquor  for 
flavourin’  in  most  everything  durin’  the  R  months. 
Once  he  found  nearly  a  bushel  of  clam-shells  out  be¬ 
hind  the  house  an’  wanted  to  know  what  they  was  an’ 
what  they  was  doin’  there.  I  told  him  the  fish  man 
had  give  ’em  to  me  for  a  border  for  my  flower  beds, 
which  was  true.  I’d  only  paid  for  the  clams — there 
wa’n’t  nothin’  said  about  the  shells — and  the  juice 
from  them  clams  livened  up  his  soup  an’  vegetables  for 
over  a  week.  There  wa’n’t  no  day  that  he  didn’t  have 
the  vital  elements  of  from  one  to  four  pounds  of  meat 
put  in  his  food,  an’  all  the  time,  he  was  gettin’  happier 
an’  healthier  an’  more  peaceful  to  live  with.  When  he 
died,  he  was  as  mild  as  a  spring  lamb  with  mint  sauce 
on  it. 

“Now,  my  dear,  some  women  would  have  told  him 
what  they  was  doin’  after  he  got  to  likin’  the  cookin’, 
but  I  never  did.  I  own  that  it  took  self-control  not  to 
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do  it,  but  I’d  learned  my  lesson  from  havin’  been  mar¬ 
ried  twicet  before  an’  never  havin’  fit  any  to  speak  of. 
He  d  prattle  by  the  hour  of  slaughter-houses  an’  hu¬ 
man  cemeteries  an’  all  the  time  he’d  be  honin’  for  his 
next  meal. 

“He  used  to  say  as  how  it  was  dretful  wicked  to 
kill  the  dumb  animals  for  food,  an’  I  allers  said  that 
there  was  nothin’  to  hinder  his  buyin’  as  many  as  he 
could  afford  to  an’  savin’  their  lives  by  pennin’  ’em 
up  in  the  back  yard,  an’  a-feedin’  ’em  the  things  they 
liked  best  to  eat  till  they  died  of  old  age  or  sun-thin’. 
I  told  him  they  was  all  vegetarians,  the  same  as  he  w'as, 
an’  they  could  live  together  peaceful  an’  happy.  I 
even  pointed  out  that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  it,  an’  that 
if  all  believers  would  do  the  same,  the  dread  slaughter¬ 
houses  would  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  I  ain’t 
never  seen  no  food  crank  yet  that’s  advanced  that  far 
in  his  humanity. 

“I  never  told  him  a  single  word  about  it,  nor  even 
hinted  it  to  him,  nor  told  nobody  else,  though  I  often 
felt  wicked  to  think  I  was  keepin’  so  much  pleasure 
to  myself,  but  my  time  is  cornin’. 

“When  I’m  dead  and  have  gone  to  heaven,  the  first 
thing  I’m  goin’  to  do  is  to  hunt  up  Henry.  They  say 
there  ain’t  no  marriage  nor  givin’  in  marriage  up  there, 
but  I  reckon  there’s  seven  men  there  that’ll  at  least  re¬ 
cognize  their  wife  when  they  see  her  a-comin’  in.  I’m 
goin’  to  pick  up  my  skirts  an’  take  off  my  glasses,  so’s 
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I’ll  be  all  ready  to  skedaddle,  for  I  expect  to  leave  my 
rheumatiz  behind  me,  my  dear,  when  I  go  to  heaven — 
leastways,  no  place  will  be  heaven  for  me  that’s  got 
rheumatiz  in  it — an’  then  I’m  goin’  to  say:  ‘Henry', 
in  all  the  four  years  you  was  livin’  with  me,  you  was 
eatin’  meat,  an’  you  never  knowed  it.  You’re  nothin’ 
but  a  human  cemetery.’  Oh,  my  dear,  it’s  worth  while 
dyin’  when  you  know  you’re  going  to  have  pleasure 
like  that  at  the  other  end !” 

From  “At  the  Sign  of  the  Jack-o’-Lantern,”  by  Myrtle  Reed. 
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SANDY  and  his  lass  had  been  sitting  together 
about  half  an  hour  in  silence.  At  last  he  said : 
“Maggie,  Ah  was  wi  ye  tae  the  Kirk  on  Sawbath  nicht, 
was  I  no?” 

“Ye  were,  Sandy.” 

“An’  Ah  was  here  tae  see  ye  on  Monday  nicht,  and 
Ah  took  ye  for  a  walk  on  Tuesday.” 

“Ye  did  Sandy.” 

“An’  Ah  gaed  wi  ye  tae  the  prayer  meetin’  on 
Wednesday  nicht,  an’  ah  brocht  ye  a  poke  o’  sweets  on 
Thursday,  did  all  no?” 

“Ye  did,  Sandy,  an’  they  were  awfu’  guid.  They 
were  firrst  quality.” 

“An’  ah  cam’  tae  see  ye  last  nicht.  An’  this  is  Set- 
terday  nicht  an’  here  ah  am  again! 

“An  what  for  no,  Sandy?  Ah’m  sure  ye’re  verra 

welcome.” 

“Well  Maggie”  (desperately)  “Maggie  woman, 
dae  ye  no  begin  tae  smell  a  rat?” 
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WHAT  is  your  creed?”  cried  the  census  man 
And  I  answered :  I  have  none : 

I  am  one  of  the  hosts  of  Barbary 
Who  worship  beneath  the  sun. 

We  have  temples  aflame  with  flowers; 

And  wearing  the  clouds  their  towers. 

And  the  seven  days  are  the  hymns  of  praise 
We  sing  to  the  Holy  One. 

The  creed  hath  need  of  a  belfry  bell 
To  summon  the  knee  to  prayer. 

But  we,  of  the  Hosts  of  Barbary, 

Are  called  by  the  love  we  bear. 

O,  we  ride  through  the  morning  dews 
To  gird  on  the  Master’s  shoes. 

And  we  wait  by  night,  while  the  stars  burn  white, 

The  soul  of  His  smile  to  share. 

Ten  falsehoods  nailed  to  a  truth  have  ye; 

And  a  long  cathedral  aisle. 

And  we,  of  the  Hosts  of  Barbary, 

Stand  out  on  the  hills  and  smile. 

But  we  garner  your  truthful  word 
And  add  it  to  one  we  heard!, 

From  a  pagan  band,  somewhere  in  a  land 
By  the  Ganges  on  the  Nile. 
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Ye  feed  your  souls  on  a  worn-out  scroll. 

And  chain  them  to  chapel  walls ; 

Until  they  have  never  a  thought  of  God 
Away  from  their  pews  and  stalls. 

But  we,  whom  your  numbers  despise, 

Are  pastured  on  cloudless  skies ; 

For  our  souls  have  found  that  Holy  Ground 
Is  ever  where  Beauty  calls. 

And  ye  are  bound  to  a  rule  and  law 
Upheld  by  a  chant  and  charm. 

But  we  are  fed  from  the  veins  of  flowers 
That  redden  an  upland’s  arm. 

O,  in  Barbary  fair  we  grow 
A  lily  as  white  as  snow ; 

And  a  damask  rose  to  welcome  those 
Why  fly  from  a  creed’s  alarm. 

So  go  to  him  who  would  know  thy  creed 
And  say  to  him:  “None  have  I : 

I  have  joined  the  Hosts  of  Barbary 
Who  worship  beneath  the  sky.” 

For  a  day,  when  the  last  creed’s  power 
Goes  down  with  her  temple’s  tower, 

From  a  granite  peak,  shall  the  great  God  speak ; 

And  Barbary’s  hosts  pass  by. 

— By  Wilson  MacDonald,  from  A  Song  of  the  Prairie  Land. 
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( Hautes  Modes ) 


From  “An  English  Girl  in  Paris’’ 

Constance  Elizabeth  Maud. 

ALLOW  me  to  introduce  my  friend  and  milliner, 

„  Madame  Marcelle.  She  is  associated  with  my 
earliest  memories  of  Paris,  and  is  one  of  the  first 
people  I  look  up  on  arriving.  I  owe  her  a  good  deal 
besides  the  little  account  which  she  always  assures  me 
“presses  not,”  for,  as  she  is  fond  of  observing  “that 
which  you  place  on  the  head  sounds  the  key-note  of 
the  whole  personality.” 

Can  anything,  therefore,  exceed  the  gravity  and 
the  importance  of  the  office  of  your  milliner?  Ma¬ 
dame  Marcelle  goes  even  further,  and  declares  that  the 
character  itself  is  as  powerfully  affected  by  the  object 
placed  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  brain,  as  is  the 
health  of  the  body  by  the  quality  of  your  food. 

“In  this  manner  it  was,”  says  Marcelle,  “that  the 
ancient  stupid  custom  of  posing  on  a  child’s  head  the 
bonnet  of  a  dunce  soon  rendered  the  unhappy  one  an 
imbecile  for  whom  there  remained  no  hope.”  And 
again,  “Take,  for  example,  your  fashion  in  England 
of  the 'young  ladies  who  wear  the  hats  of  the  men — 
produces  it  not  its  effect  very  surely?  The  voice,  the 
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walk,  the  hair  uncoi fifed,  unwaved,  cut  quite  short. 
Me,  I  have  remarked  often  these  ladies  so  masculine, 
their  books  of  Baedeker  under  the  arm.  There  have 
been  occasions  when  in  passing  them  in  a  doorway  I 
have  even  said,  ‘Pardon,  monsieur,’  and  in  good 
faith.” 

Madame  Marcelle  is  an  artist.  No  one  who  has 
seen  her  creations  can  be  in  any  doubt  on  that  point. 
She  has  her  inspirations,  her  dreams  and  visions,  her 
ideals. 

For  Madame  Marcelle  is  both  a  poet  and  a  flat¬ 
terer.  She  has  a  theory,  too,  that  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  when  trying  on  hats,  to  look  happy.  Come  to 
her  with  a  secret  grief,  or  a  toothache,  and  she  tells  you 
it  is  useless,  at  such  a  time,  to  choose  wisely  or  well. 

I  arrived  one  day  just  as  a  triste  little  blonde  lady 
was  stepping  into  her  carriage. 

“ Cette  pauzre  dame,  I  have  told  her  to  return  to¬ 
morrow  morning,”  said  Madame  Marcelle.  “What 
will  you?  How  shall  I  choose  for  that  dear  lady  a 
convenable  chapeau  while  she  wears  a  mien  so  dolor¬ 
ous!  Impossible,  mon  Dieu!  I  should  find  myself 
placing  on  her  head  a  chaplet  of  ivy  leaves,  suitable  for 
an  early  tomb.” 

I  suggested  perhaps  she  would  be  no  better  on  the 
morrow. 

“Oh,  but  certainly,  yes.  She  has  confided  to  me 
her  chagrin.  It  is  always  a  new  escapade  of  monsieur, 
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her  husband,  see  you;  but  she  has  happily  the  heart 
very  light.  By  to-morrow  it  shall  pass,  it  shall  trouble 
her  no  more.  I  say  to  her:  ‘Courage,  dear  Comtesse! 
If  the  woman  is  not  philosopher  she  is  lost.  Du  reste, 
you  have  always  your  child  and  la  toilette.  Thanks 
to  le  bon  Dieu,  who  has  thought  of  everything,  la 
toilette  is  for  us  poor  women  a  great  consolation  and 
distraction.  Had  it  not  been  for  my  chapeaux,  tiens, 
there  are  already  fifty  times  I  should  have  made  my¬ 
self  religieuse.’  ” 

Madame  Marcelle  is  a  mistress  in  the  art  of  getting 
her  own  way.  Let  none  of  her  clientele  flatter  them¬ 
selves  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  enter  those  sacred 
precincts  and  there  select  according  to  their  own  ir¬ 
responsible  fancy. 

Not  long  since  I  took  a  cousin  to  choose  a  hat  at 
Madame  Marcelle’s.  Louisa  was  passing  through 
Paris  with  an  aunt,  and  the  latter  begged  me  to  find 
her  “a  decent  hat,”  while  she  herself  whiled  away  a 
morning  with  the  dentist. 

I  felt  there  was  only  one  person  to  be  trusted  with 
the  ticklish,  task  of  perching  a  French  hat  on  Louisa’s 
head  and  still  preserving  the  air  of  her  being  “in  her 
own  frame.” 

Louisa  is  unmistakably,  uncompromisingly  Brit¬ 
ish.  She  possesses  the  solid  virtues  of  her  race,  and 
also  “the  defects  of  her  qualities” :  a  well-built,  square 
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figure,  planted  on  large,  square  feet;  thick,  straight- 
brown  hair,  guiltless  of  all  waywardness  or  coquetry; 
a  fresh,  healthy  complexion,  and  a  firm,  square  jaw. 
Her  twenty-two  years  have  been  mostly  spent  in  the 
select  and  somewhat  restricted  atmosphere  of  the  close 
of  a  cathedral  town  in  the  midlands,  her  father  being 
a  much  respected  dignitary  of  the  church, 

Madame  Marcelle  was  engaged  with  two  fair 
Americans  as  we  entered. 

Louisa  and  I  looked  round  and  waited. 

The  standard  of  Barchester  High  Street  sternly 
condemned  the  style  of  Marcelle  as  “too  peculiar”  and 
“too  exaggerated.” 

“That’s  the  only  thing  here  that  would  suit  me!” 
she  said,  pointing  to  a  small  child’s  hat  in  the  corner 
— large  pompoms  of  white  lisse  alternated  with 
bunches  of  marguerites. 

I  smiled,  but  made  no  answer,  feeling  she  would 
soon  be  in  more  capable  hands  than  mine. 

Meanwhile  I  heard  madame’s  ringing  yoice  an¬ 
nouncing  the  most  staggering  prices,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  to  the  fair  Americans.  But  they  translated  the 
francs  into  dollars  and  bore  the  announcement  with 
wonderful  equanimity,  ordering  six  of  the  hats  piled 
up  around  them.  Then,  one  turning  to  her  friend 
with,  “Well,  I  guess  these  ain’t  the  only  pebbles  on 
the  beach,  we’ll  come  right  along  now  to  that  Roo 
Riverly  store!”  they  took  their  departure. 
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Madame’s  sunny  face  of  goodwill  and  humorous 
discernment  was  turned  towards  us. 

“A  thousand  pardons,  mesdames!” 

“Ah,  but  you  will  be  in  no  mood  for  us,”  I  cried. 
“The  charming  Americans  must  have  quite  demoral¬ 
ised  you!” 

“Mademoiselle  heard  then  my  American  prices!” 
she  laughed.  “My  faith,  what  will  you!”  She  shrug¬ 
ged  her  shoulders.  “Those  ladies  would  never  believe 
my  hats  were  the  dernier  cri  did  I  charge  a  sou  less.” 

I  introduced  my  cousin. 

“Ah,  one  can  well  see  without  hearing  the  name  so 
distingue  that  mademoiselle  is  English.  I  have  for 
that  nation  a  respect  the  most  profound,”  said  ma- 
dame,  with  a  graceful  bow.  “Without  doubt  Made¬ 
moiselle  speaks  French  perfectly  well,”  she  inquired. 

“Tres  pen — j’aime  mieux  l’ Anglais,”  answered 
Louisa,  conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  her  preference. 

Madame  Marcelle  replied  with  her  gay  little  laugh. 

“Ah,  but  that  is  very  well  said ;  that,  Mademoiselle, 
has  reason.  Tiens,  she  prefers  the  English  tongue, 
but  the  French  hat,  is  it  not  so?” 

And  Marcelle  looked  up  with  such  a  beguiling 
smile,  Louisa’s  British  coldness  was  fain  to  thaw  a 
few  degrees. 

“J’aime  beaucoup  ce  chapeau  la\ ”  she  said,  indicat¬ 
ing  the  one  of  her  choice. 

Ah,  le  p’tit  chapeau  de  bebe,  he  is  nice,  is  he  not? 
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When  Mademoiselle  is  a  young  mother,  she  will  bring 
her  beautiful  bebe  to  find  her  his  first  hat — is  it  not  so? 
But  now,”  she  went  on  with  a  twinkling  eye  as  she  no¬ 
ticed  Louisa’s  scarlet  cheek,  “we  must  find  something 
de  vrai  Parisien  for  Mademoiselle  herself — le  cher 
petit  bebe  can  well  wait  for  the  moment,  n’est-ce  pasft 
Mademoiselle  est  fiancee ?”  she  turned  to  me  inquir¬ 
ingly.  I  shook  my  head. 

“Ah,  not  as  yet  Voyons,  then  we  shall  choose  our 
hat  with  much  care,  with  much  discretion.  It  is  the 
verity  pure  that  I  tell  Mademoiselle,  and  her  cousin  will 
confirm  what  I  say,  the  hats  of  Therese  Marcelle  are 
famous  for  the  good  luck  they  bring  to  those  who 
wear  them!” 

I  nodded  encouragingly,  and  she  went  on : 

“There  is,  for  example,  the  Marquise  de  Fleury, 
for  three  years  en  suite  she  is  suffering  losses  the  most 
crushing  at  the  Grand  Prix.  This  year  she  came  to 
me:  ‘Madame  Marcelle,  give  me  one  of  your  famous 
creations  for  the  Grand  Prix.  If  I  make  my  game  on 
the  right  horse  this  time,  I  am  yours  until  the  death. 
My  friend  Madame  de  Periere-Picon  declares  that 
your  hats  are  for  her  always  mascotte.  Who  knows 
they  may  be  for  me  also  ?  ’  ‘Soil,  Madame,’  I  reply,  I 
search,  I  reflect,  I  find  her  colour,  and  voild  Madame 
la  Marquise  who  touches  last  Sunday  her  five  hundred 
thousand  francs  at  Longchamps!” 

I  trembled  for  the  effect  of  this  story  on  Louisa. 
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But,  happily  for  all  parties,  she  had  quite  failed  to 
follow  Marcelle’s  voluble  flow,  and  was  regarding  the 
little  woman  with  a  tolerant  smile. 

“If  we  can  find  the  right  combination  for  that 
superb  tint  of  hair,  who  knows  what  may  be  in  store 
for  this  charming  young  lady!’’ 

“What  on  earth  does  she  mean?”  asked  Louisa  in 
bewilderment. 

“Oh,  nothing,”  I  answered  casually.  “She  only 
wishes  to  help  you  to  make  a  good  marriage.  The 
French  are  so  obliging,  you  know.  She  is  always  find¬ 
ing  me  a  husband,  and  though  I  have  not  settled  on 
one  yet,  I  have  promised  not  to  marry  without  first 
consulting  her!” 

“What  an  extraordinary  woman!  Is  she  mad?” 

Poor  Louisa  was  blushing  hotly. 

I  assured  her  not  more  mad  than  we  all  are  in 
Paris.  “You  won’t  know  yourself,”  I  said,  “when 
Madame  Marcelle  has  perched  one  of  her  chef- 
d’ceuvres  on  your  sober  head!  You  will  feel  a  little 
mad,  too.” 

“Ravishing!  Admirable!  Advance  him  just  a  little 
more  on  the  forehead,  Mademoiselle  Simon,”  cried 
Marcelle  to  one  of  her  young  ladies,  as  she  herself 
stood  back  a  few  paces  the  better  to  judge  the  effect  of 
the  transformation  on  Louisa.  “Now,  Mademoiselle 
Clotilde,  bring  quick  a  fine  white  veil  of  a  texture  soft 
and  cloudlike.  Ah,  we  are  there !  See  now  how  Made- 
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moiselle  begins  to  take  an  air  altogether  coquette,  alto¬ 
gether  Parisian!” 

“I  hope  to  goodness  I  don’t,”  cried  Louisa,  in  dis¬ 
may.  Then  looking  at  her  reflection  in  the  mirrors  all 
around  her:  “Oh,  I  could  never  go  about  with  this  on. 
Fancy,  if  father  could  see  me!  Oh,  yes,  I  dare  say 
Aunt  Kate  will  like  it,  but  father  would  say  I  was 
tricked  out  like  a  Jezebel,  I  know  he  would.  That 
veil  makes  me  look  as  though  my  face  were  powdered 
and  painted.” 

“Mademoiselle  is  not  contented?  She  does  not 
find  herself  charming  in  that  little  chapeau?”  asked 
madame  anxiously. 

“J’aime  mieux  quelque  chose  plus  tranquille said 
Louisa,  hurriedly  removing  the  offending  headgear, 
while  I  hastened  to  explain  to  the  amiable  little  artiste 
that  my  cousin,  being  the  daughter  of  a  noted  divine, 
had  to  dress  in  a  manner  characteristic  of  her  father’s 
solemn  position  and  the  prominent  ecclesiastical  circle 
in  which  she  moved. 

Madame’s  sympathising  face  expressed  heart-felt 
condolence  together  with  a  brave  determination  to 
make  the  best  of  it. 

“Perfectly,  dear  lady,  perfectly;  I  am  there! 
Without  doubt  the  hat  must  then  have  a  suspicion  of 
the  serious  idea.  Mais  de  grace  pas  trop  serieux!  It 
is  that  I  forget  always  the  strange  and  curious  custom 
of  the  marriage  among  the  priests  of  your  country! 
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To  us,  you  understand  well,  there  is  something  an  pea 
shokin  in  speaking  of  the  daughter  of  a  monseigneur. 
For  example,  the  beautiful  Madame  de  Conde,  one 
mentions  her  always,  always  as  the  ‘niece’  of  his  Emi¬ 
nence.” 

Mercifully,  the  French  of  Madame  Marcelle  and 
that  of  Louisa  have  about  as  much  resemblance  as  the 
chirruping  of  a  house-sparrow  to  the  mooing  of  a  sober 
cow. 

“She  speaks  so  fast  I  can’t  make  out  a  word !”  re¬ 
marked  Louisa,  with  some  annoyance. 

I  replied  sympathetically  that  it  was  difficult  at 
first. 

“Mademoiselle  Clotilde,  bring  here  the  chapeau 
noir  garnished  with  roses  la  reine,”  cried  Marcelle, 
with  a  burst  of  new  hope.  “Tenez,  Mademoiselle,  you 
have  here  all  that  monsieur  your  uncle,  pardon,  mon¬ 
sieur  your  father,  I  would  say,  could  desire  of  most 
discreet,  yet  in  the  same  moment  of  most  chic,  with  a 
quite  little  suggestion  of  coquetterie  subtle  and  illusive, 
that  which  often  accomplish  more  with  les  messieurs,” 
added  madame  knowingly,  “than  a  toilette  voyante  and 
audacious !” 

“Dear  Madame  Marcelle,”  I  broke  in,  “it  is  useless 
to  try  and  make  my  cousin  coquette.  She  has  them 
in  horror,  the  coquettes,  see  you!  And  for  all  men 
she  possesses  a  grand  contempt.  So  we  must  find  her 
a  hat  that  will  please  herself,  must  we  not?” 
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“Ah,  but  here  are  ideas  that  give  to  think!”  cried 
Madame  Marcelle,  delighted,  “ideas  strongly  original! 
One  sees  well  at  the  first  stroke  of  the  eye  that 
Mademoiselle  is  not  of  the  type  ordinary.  Certainly 
she  will  one  day  be  a  remarkable  character — une 
femme  hors  ligne” 

Placing  another  work  of  art  reverently  on  Louisa’s 
head,  she  retreated  backwards  a  few  steps. 

“Now  look  one  little  moment,  Mademoiselle,  in  this 
mirror,  does  not  that  please  you?  Do  )^ou  not  find 
yourself  quite  ravishing?” 

Louisa  regarded  herself  with  an  expression  of  set¬ 
tled  melancholy.  She  sighed,  and  then  observed,  in 
slow,  laboured  French: 

“Je  crois  que  cela  sera  mieux  avec  plumes  moieties 
et  sans  roses.” 

Madame  Marcelle  raised  both  little  fat  hands  in 
horror. 

“Des  plumes  violettes!  Mon  Dieu,  Mademoiselle, 
it  is  not  because  monsieur  your  father  is  monseigneur 
that  you  should  promenade  for  ever  among  the  tombs  ? 
Des  plumes  violettes.  Oh  la  la,  here  is  an  idea  sinister 
and  moribund!  But  if  Mademoiselle  has  a  fancy  for 
plumes,  bring  quick  those  two  white  hats,  from  the 
caisse,  Mademoiselle  Clotilde.” 

With  endless  patience  and  apparent  enjoyment  of 
the  task,  Marcelle  and  her  young  ladies  produced  a 
bewildering  choice  of  plumed  hats,  each  perfect  in  its 
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way.  I  longed  in  turn  to  take  them  all,  but  Louisa  was 
stronger  minded.  At  last  however,  a  hat  was  found, 
tres  distingue,  tres  comme  il  faut — a  creation  in  sim¬ 
ple  black  and  white,  approved  of  by  Louisa  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  the  plumes  were  made  to  lower  their  lofty 
waving  heads.  Poor  Madame  Marcelle  groaned  as 
she  gave  the  desired  order  in  a  greatly  modified  form. 

“One  can  always  make  them  again  to  mount,”  she 
said  aside  to  me,  “should  Mademoiselle  become  more 
reconciled  to  the  ideas  of  Paris.” 

“And  now,  chere  Madame  Marcelle,  for  the  price. 
You  are  going  to  make  us  the  price  very  soft,  are  you 
not?” 

“Voild,  chere  Mademoiselle,  we  are  ancient 
friends;  therefore  I  make  you  always  un  prix  d’amie 
well  understood.  See,  now,  we  will  for  this  little  hat, 
which  I  will  confide  to  you  is  of  the  first  quality,  not 
more  than  one  hundred  francs.  You  understand 
well  that  is  a  nothing,  a  little  nothing.  The  true  price, 
entre  nous,  is  one  hundred  and  fifty.” 

“One  hundred  francs!”  cried  Louisa,  in  dismay. 
“You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  is  the  price?” 

I  pointed  out  that  there  were  three  very  good 
feathers,  but  begged  her  to  cheer  up  and  we  would  see 
what  could  be  done.  I  inquired  how  much  she  wished 
to  give. 

“Well,”  said  Louisa  sadly,  “  I  can  generally  get  a 
very  nice  hat  in  Barchester  for  twenty-five  shillings. 
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I  thought  it  might  be  more  here,  but ;  oh,  nothing  like 
that!” 

“Now,  chere  Mademoiselle,  permit  that  I  find 
something  for  you,”  cried  Madame  Marcelle,  who  had 
stood  beaming  on  us  during  the  past,  to  her,  unintelli¬ 
gible  dialogue.  “You  will  require  something  tres  chic 
for  the  gardine-pati  of  the  Comtesse  de  Saint  Ives. 
Voyons  done,  chere  Mademoiselle,  your  costume,  of 
what  style  is  she  ?” 

“No,  no,  Madame  Marcelle,  de  grace,  tempt  me 
not,”  I  cried,  knowing  her  power  and  my  own  weak¬ 
ness,  not  to  mention  the  emptiness  of  my  purse.  “The 
hat  I  wore  for  the  Grand  Prix  will  serve  admirably 
well  for  the  garden-party  tomorrow.” 

“Oh,  fi  done,  chere  demoiselle,  but  that  hat  there  is 
already  ancient  history.  He  has  served  well,  is  it  not 
so?  Ah,  but  me,  I  have  heard  how  your  toilette  at  the 
Grand  Prix,  and  also  at  the  reception  of  the  Palais 
de  Bourbon,  made  itself  admired  by  all  the  world. 
Mais  si!  Me,  I  hear  all,  see  you.  But,”  and  Marcelle 
changed  her  tone  to  one  of  solemn  warning,  “one  must 
take  well  care  not  to  too  much  fatigue  the  eye  with  the 
same  picture.  Le  bon  Dieu  Himself  see  how  well  He 
studies  it,  this  point:  He  gives  to  us  a  sunrise;  good, 
but  not  for  all  the  day  a  sunrise;  quickly  He  changes 
the  scene — new  colours,  new  combinations,  not  only 
for  each  season  of  the  year,  but  for  each  hour  of  the 
day.  So  with  la  toilette ;  the  variety,  the  change,  that 
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is  what  pleases,  what  enchants,  above  all  us  Parisians. 
And  when  one  is  young” — she  raised  both  little  hands 
piously — “the  good  God  desires  we  use  well  the  youth, 
so  quickly  it  passes.  This  is  your  moment ;  the  beauti¬ 
ful  hats  are  made  for  the  beautiful  youth;  would  you 
then  wear  through  all  the  season  one  unhappy  chapeau, 
as  if  it  had  taken  root  in  the  hairs  ?  With  your  charm¬ 
ing  mien,  your  gifts  so  many” — and  here  Marcelle  be¬ 
gan  to  spread  the  butter,  even  I,  who  can  stand  a  good 
deal  of  it,  must  confess,  rather  thickly.  I  could  see 
Louisa  was  making  a  mental  note  that  the  French  na¬ 
tion  are  addicted  to  gross  exaggeration,  if  not  positive 
untruth. 

The  argument,  however,  that  finally  overcame  me 
was  that  of  economy.  The  hat,  with  very  slight  alter¬ 
ation,  would  do  for  the  half  season,  either  spring  or 
autumn.  It  would,  therefore,  obviously  save  my  buy¬ 
ing  two  other  hats  in  the  future. 

“One  must  always  look  forward,  is  it  not  so?” 
said  Madame  Marcelle,  with  a  preternaturally  prudent 
air,  “for  the  toilette  as  for  everything  else  in  life.” 

Who  could  resist  such  eloquent  arguments,  especi¬ 
ally  when  the  speaker  approached  with  a  perfect  dream 
of  beauty,  which  she  insisted  on  placing  where  it  cer¬ 
tainly  did  look  rather  nice ! 

“And  see,  to  give  you  pleasure,”  went  on  the  temp¬ 
tress,  “I  will  make  the  hat  of  mademoiselle  your  cousin 
a  bagatelle — absolutely  a  little  nothing  of  seventy-five 
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francs,  since  it  is  her  first  chapeau  Parisien.  Voila. 
I  have  said  it!” 

I  am  a  feeble  person — most  of  us  are — in  Madame 
Marcelle’s  hands.  She  came  off  triumphant  in  this,  as 
in  all  past  encounters,  and  we  parted  with  many  au 
revoirs  and  mille  amities  on  both  sides. 
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AND  then  I  saw  her! 

_  Somehow,  suddenly, 

My  eyes,  my  own  eyes,  unbelievingly, 

Beheld  her  I  had  come  so  far  to  see ! 

I  was  not  dreaming,  no ! 

I  looked  to  where 

The  lovely,  armless  thing  with  parted  hair 
Had  always  been  ...  in  dream. 

And  she  was  there! 

Serene,  aloof, 

In  her  recess,  alone — 

Behind  her,  velvet  of  a  sombre  tone — 

The  inexpressible,  expressed  in  stone ! 

Perfection, 

By  some  ancient  master  wrought 
In  marble — by  his  passion,  toil  and  thought 
From  formlessness  to  mortal  vision  brought! 

Eternal  beauty, 

Dreamed  and  fashioned  then — 

To  gladden  earth  forever — even  when 
The  dream  of  beauty  dies  in  living  men! 
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Immortal  grace 

Of  lines  that  curve  and  flow, 

To  mock  at  schools  of  art  that  come  and  go 
And  little,  mouthing  men  who  claim  to  know ! 

And  now,  remembering  her, 

I  muse  and  smile 

At  all  those  vain  mutations  we  call  style — 

And  I  am  comforted  a  little  while ! 

— Roselle  Mercier  Montgomery,  in  The  New  York  Times. 
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JOHN  CLODD  was  greatly  troubled  in  his  mind, 
But  reason  for  the  same  could  noways  find, 

Says  he  “I’ll  go  to  Mary,  I’ve  no  doubt, 

If  any  mortal  can,  she’ll  vind  it  out.” 

“Why,  John,  what  is  the  matter.  Where  dost  ail? 

In  ’ead  or  stummick?  eh,  thou  dost  look  pale. 

Can’t  ait?  Can’t  sleep?  yet  nayther  sick  nor  sore? 
Ne’er  velt  the  like  in  all  thy  life  afore? 

Why,  lad,  I’ll  tell  thee  what — thou  beest  in  love.” 

John  looked  at  Mary,  gave  his  hat  a  shove, 

An’  rubbed  his  chin  awhile,  an’  muttered  “There! 
Only  to  think  o’  that!” — Then  from  a  stare, 

Broke  by  degrees  into  a  smile  half-witted, 

“Dang!  Mary,  I  don’t  know  but  what  you’ve  hit  it!” 
I  thought  on  no  such  thing,  but  now  I  see 
’Tis  plain  as  haystack.  Yass  in  love  I  be! 

But  who  be  I  in  love  wi’,  Mary?  Come!” 

“Why,  can’t  ye  tell  that  John?  Art  blind  or  dumb? 
Is’t  Emma  White?  or  Liz?  or  Dora  Peake? 

Or  pirty  little  Sue?  or  Widow  Sleek? 

Or  Tilda  Rudlip  now?  or  Martha  Jane? 
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Or  Squire’s  new  dairy  maid  ?  or  old  Miss  Blaine, 
Wi’  lots  o’  money?  Don’t  be  angry,  John, 

I’ve  guessed  all  round — you  hates  ’em  every  one? 
Still  you  love  zumbody  .  .  .  Mayhap  ’tis  me?” 

“Why,  Mary,  what  a  clever  lass  you  be ! 

I  never  once  took  thought  on  sich  a  thing; 

But  you  it  is,  and  no  one  else,  by  Jing !” 

“Well  John,  that’s  settled;  so  good-night  at  last.” 
“No,  Mary,  don’t  ’ee  run  away  so  fast! 

What  next  are  we  to  do?” 

“What  next?  O  bother! 

Get  married,  I  suppose,  sometime  or  other.” 

“Right  lass,  again !  I  never  thought  o’  that, 

How  do  ’ee  iver  vind  out  things  like  that  ? 

But  stop  a  minute  Mary — tell  me  how 
Do  folk — “She’s  off!  I’m  fairly  puzzled  now!” 

William  Allingham. 
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PACING  my  garden  rounds  with  pensive  tread  and 
slow. 

Thinking  on  those  far  bounds  to  all  our  sight  can 
know, — 

Sifting  as  in  debate  the  endless  How  and  Why 
Of  man’s  mysterious  fate  and  the  soul’s  bittter  cry, — 

“If  one  could  find,”  I  thought,  “a  door  in  that  blue 
wall, 

Where  through  there  might  be  caught  a  glimpse  for 
one  and  all !” 

“My  son,” — I  heard  a  voice, — “now  and  forevermore 
Thou  hast  the  gift  of  choice.  For  thee  thy  chosen 
door 

But  needs  thine  utmost  power,  to  open  and  disclose 
Beyond  the  clouds  of  thought  the  glory  of  thine  hour, 

“O  heart  of  little  trust,  why  falter  or  despair, 

When  beauty  from  the  dust  is  lifted  like  a  prayer — 
Transcending  space  and  time,  outreaching  sense  and 
thought, 

That  excellence  sublime  which  cannot  come  to  naught ! 
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“No  leaf  from  verge  to  verge  in  all  the  spring’s  green 
sea 

But  feels  the  lifting  urge  of  power  that  sets  it  free. 

No  drop  of  shining  dew  that  holds  the  colored  ray, 

But  it  is  sphered  as  true  as  the  great  arch  of  day. 

“Through  every  bud  and  blade  an  ageless  ardor  runs, 

An  equal  law  is  laid  on  whirling  dusts  and  suns. 

No  fernleaf  is  uncurled,  no  budsheath  breaks  the 
mould, 

But  He  who  made  the  world  sustains  it  as  of  old. 

See,  where  the  budding  vine  puts  forth  its  strength 
at  need, 

The  mystic  and  divine  symbol  of  life  indeed! 

Hill-wind  and  springing  grain,  brook-song  and  even¬ 
ing  star, 

Hoar  frost  and  summer  rain, — behold  how  sure  they 
are ! 

“These  do  not  shun  the  task  of  unregarded  things, 

Nor  scorn  their  lot  to  ask  alien  adventurings. 

For  deep  within  them  dwells  the  undesisting  fire 

That  bids  their  teeming  cells  endeavor  and  aspire. 

“Hark  to  the  silver  call  of  the  first  twilight  thrush! 

Mark  where  the  spring  lights  fall  with  that  faint 
greening  flush, 
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And  the  young  buds  unclose  on  the  red  maple  trees ! 
Have  they  no  heart  that  knows? — And  art  thou  less 
than  these?” 

Then  as  I  stopped  my  round  I  marvelled  at  the  sight, 

For  all  my  garden  was  bathed  in  a  new  light. 

A  glory  filled  the  place,  wherein  the  unanxious  flowers 

Behold  God  face  to  face  through  the  immortal  hours. 

— From  Far  Horizons,  by  Buss  Carman,  Published  by  Mc¬ 
Clelland  &  Stewart. 
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The  Silent  Woman 


WHAT — more  dictation,  this  late?  Have  a 
heart !  I  declare,  I  get  sick  of  the  sound  of 
my  name.  Well,  here  I  am,  now  hurry  up!  Don’t 
you  ever  think  a  person  needs  to  go  shopping  after 
hours?  .  .  .  Another  letter  to  Smith  &  Kolinsky — 
a  lot  of  good  it’ll  do,  the  way  they  felt  about  the  last 
order.  .  .  I  hope  that  orchid  hat  in  the  Bettsye  Shoppe 
isn’t  sold  yet;  if  Ed  does  take  me  out  to-night,  I’d  like 
— gee,  how  is  “miscellaneous”  spelled?  I  have  to  look 
up  the  darn  thing  every  time.  .  .If  I’ve  written  that 
gag  about  constructive  endeavor  once,  I’ve  done  it  a 
hundred  times.  I’ll  bet  you  heard  that  at  some  con¬ 
vention  and  thought  it  sounded  smart.  .  .  Here  comes 
the  sales  manager — what  a  poisonous  tie!  .  .  .  Now 
you’ll  sit  and  spill  wise  cracks,  and  I  shan’t  get  out  till 
the  stores  are  closed.  .  .  It  sure  is  a  sweet  hat,  but  I 
wonder  if  orchid  is  really  my  color.  .  .  Listen  to  them 
pull  that  old  one  about  installing  a  time  clock;  doesn’t 
mean  a  thing,  but  ’d  better  warn  the  girls.  .  .  Gee, 
there’s  a  run  starting  in  my  brand-new  stockings, 
and  where  did  I  put  that  needle  and  silk?  .  .  .  He’s 
gone,  thank  goodness !  .  .  .  Oh,  for  Pete’s  sake,  why 
does  a  man  always  have  to  stop  and  light  a  cigar  be¬ 
fore  he  dictates  ?  .  .  .  How  do  you  suppose  I  can  hear 
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you  when  you’re  talking  to  the  ceiling  and  a  truck 
goingby?  .  .  .  Relieve  the  present  depression — is  “re¬ 
lieve”  ei  or  ie?  .  .  .  Can  you  beat  it — of  course,  the 
phone  has  to  ring!  If  that’s  wifey,  it  means  time  out 
for  all  the  bad  news  about  the  plumber — no,  I  guess 
it’s  a  golf  date.  .  .  Or  maybe  I’d  look  better  in  the 
blue  one;  it  costs  more,  but  I’ll  try  it  on  anyhow.  I 
wonder  if  my  old  pongee  would  make  a  good  slip,  or 
whether  it  would  catch  at  the  knees.  .  .  Oh,  take  your 
time,  and  light  up  again!  Maybe  I  could  understand 
you  better  and  not  make  mistakes  if  you’d  take  the 
cigar  out  of  your  mouth.  Your  wife  would  probably 
have  a  fit  if  she  knew  how  much  you  smoked.  Keeps 
me  busy  washing  the  smells  out  of  my  hair — hot  cakes 
at  home  in  the  morning,  cigar  smoke  here!  .  .  . 
Meyer  &  Wood,  Cincinnati — that’s  another  mean 
word  to  spell.  .  .  But  then  the  blue  one  is  a  dollar 
more.  .  .  Wonder  if  I’ll  ever  get  a  raise;  I’d  be  scared 
to  death  to  ask.  .  .  Yours  very  truly,  and  I  hope  that’s 
all — darn  it,  no!  ..  .  Dear  Gus — one  of  those  long- 
winded  spiels  to  the  dear  old  pal.  My  oil  stock — yeah, 
I  thought  you  had  an  ax  to  grind.  Here's  that  sicken¬ 
ing  Scotchman  from  the  art  department — another 
holdup.  .  .  Wonder  if  he  really  is  soft  on  Mary  Ross. 
I  could  tell  him  that  she  only  put  those  flowers  on  her 
desk  instead  of  in  the  washroom  because  she  has  a 
kind  disposition.  He  ought  to  have  heard  her  telling 
the  girls  how  he  asked  her  advice  about  shaving  off  his 
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moustache.  .  .Yes,  Mac,  I  get  that  parting  smile,  but 
please  close  the  door.  Think  you're  some  sheik,  don’t 
you?  .  .  .  Now  come  on — come  on,  get  Gus’  letter 
off  your  chest  and  sign  off !  .  .  .  Oh,  don’t  rub  your 
hair  any  more;  you’ve  worn  it  thin  already.  .  .  Yours 
fraternally — goody,  goody,  you’ll  have  to  go  to  your 
conference  now,  and  talk  about  the  proper  weight  for  a 
golf  ball,  or  something.  I  don’t  care  what,  just  so  I 
get  my  letters  done.  Where  is  that  dictionary — “mis¬ 
cellaneous.”  ...  I  think  I’ll  get  the  blue  one  after  all, 
even  if  it  does  cost  more. 

— Corinne  Rockwell  Swain,  The  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
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(The  Cure  of  a  French  Canadian  parish,  when  summoned  to 
the  bedside  of  a  dying  member  of  his  flock,  always  carries  in  his 
buggy  or  sleigh  a  bell.  This  bell  serves  two  purposes :  first,  it 
has  the  effect  of  clearing  a  way  for  the  passage  of  the  good 
priest’s  vehicle,  and,  secondly,  it  calls  to  prayer  those  of  the 
faithful  who  are  within  hearing  of  its  solemn  tones.) 


DERE’S  no  voyageur  on  de  reever  never  run  hees 
canoe  d’ecorce 

T’roo  de  roar  an’  de  rush  of  de  rapide,  w’ere  it  jump 
lak  a  beeg  w’ite  horse, 

Dere’s  no  hunter  man  on  de  prairie,  never  wear  w’at 
you  call  racquette 

Can  beat  leetle  Fader  O’Hara,  de  Cure  of  Calumette. 


Hees  fader  is  full-blooded  Irish,  an’  hees  moder  is 
pure  Canayenne, 

Not  offen  dat  stock  go  togedder,  but  she’s  fine  com¬ 
bination  ma  frien’ 

For  de  Irish  he’s  full  of  de  devil,  an’  d'e  French  dey 
got  savoir  faire, 

Dat’s  mak’  it  de  very  good  balance  an’  tak’  you  mos’ 
ev’ry  w’ere. 

But  dere’s  wan  t’ing  de.Cure  wont  stan’  it;  mak’  fun 
on  de  Irlandais 

An’  of  course  on  de  French  we  say  not’ing,  ’cos  de 
parish  she’s  all  Canayen, 
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Den  you  see  on  account  of  de  moder,  he  can’t  spik 
hese’f  very  moche, 

So  do  ole  joke  she’s  all  out  of  fashion,  an’  wan  of 
dem  t’ing  we  don’t  touch. 

Wall!  wan  of  dat  kin’  is  de  Cure,  but  w’en  he  be 
cornin’  our  place 

De  peop’  on  de  parish  all  w’isper,  “How  young  he 
was  look  on  hees  face; 

Too  bad  if  de  wedder  she  keel  heem  de  firse  tam  he 
got  leetle  wet, 

An’  de  Bishop  might  sen’  beeger  Cure,  for  it’s  purty 
tough  place,  Calumette!” 

Ha !  ha !  how  I  wish  I  was  dere,  me,  w’en  he  go  on 
de  mission  call 

On  de  shaintee  camp  way  up  de  reever,  drivin’  hees 
own  cariole, 

An’  he  meet  blaggar’  feller  been  drinkin’,  jus’  enough 
mak’  heem  ack  lak  fou, 

Joe  Vandeboncoeur,  dey  was  call  heem,  an’  he’s  purty 
beeg  feller  too ! 

Mebbe  Joe  he  don’t  know  it’s  de  Cure,  so  he’s  hollerin’, 
“Get  out  de  way, 

If  you  don’t  geev  me  whole  of  de  roadside,  sapree! 
you  go  off  on  de  sleigh.” 
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But  the  Cure  he  never  say  not’ing,  jus’  poule  on  de 
line  leetle  bit, 

An’  vv’en  Joe  try  for  kip  heem  hees  promise,  hees 
nose  it  get  badly  hit. 

Maudit!  he  was  strong  leetle  Cure,  an’  he  go  for  Jo- 
zeph  en  masse 

An’  we’en  he  is  mak’  it  de  finish,  poor  Joe  isn’t  feel  it 
firse  class, 

So  nex’  tarn  de  Cure  he’s  goin’  for  visit  de  shaintee 
tee  encore 

Of  course  he  was  mak’  beeges’  mission  never  see  on 
dat  place  before. 

An’  he  know  more,  I’m  sure  dan  de  lawyer,  an’  dere’s 
many  poor  habitant 

Is  glad  for  see  Fader  O’Hara,  an’  ax  w’at  he  t’ink  of 
de  law 

W’en  dey  get  leetle  troub’  wit’  each  oder,  an’  don’t 
know  de  bes’  t’ing  to  do, 

Dat’s  makin’  dem  save  plaintee  monee,  an’  kip  de  good 
neighbor  too. 

But  w’en  we  fin’  out  how  he  paddle  till  canoe  she 
was  nearly  fly 

For  visit  some  poor  man  or  woman  dat’s  waitin’  de 
message  of  peace, 
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An’  get  dem  prepare  for  de  journey,  we’re  proud  on 
de  leetle  pries’! 

O !  many  dark  night  w’en  de  chil’ren  is  put  away  safe 
on  de  bed 

An’  mese’f  an’  ma  femme  mebble  sittin’  an  watchin’  de 
small  curly  head 

We  hear  somet’ing  else  dan  de  roar  of  de  tonder,  de 
win’  an’  de  rain; 

So  we’re  bote  passin’  out  on  de  doorway,  an’  lissen  an’ 
lissen  again. 

An’  it’s  lonesome  for  see  de  beeg  cloud  sweepin’ 
across  de  sky 

An’  lonesome  for  hear  de  win’  cryin’  lak  somebody’s 
goin’  to  die, 

But  de  soun’  away  down  de  valley,  creepin’  aroun’  de 
hill 

All  de  tarn  gettin’  closer,  closer,  dat’s  de  soun’  mak’  de 
heart  stan’  still! 

It’s  de  bell  of  de  leetle  Cure,  de  music  of  deat’  we 
hear, 

Along  on  de  black  road  ringin,’  and  soon  it  was  corn¬ 
in’  near 

Wan  minute  de  face  of  de  Cure  we  see  by  de  lantern 
light, 

An’  he’s  gone  from  us,  jus’  lak  a  shadder,  into  de 
stormy  night. 
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An’  de  buggy  rush  down  de  hill  side  an’  over  de  bridge 
below, 

W’ere  creek  run  so  high  on  de  spring-tam,  w’en 
mountain  t’row  off  de  snow, 

An’  so  long  as  we  hear  heem  goin’,  we  kneel  on  de 
floor  an’  pray 

Dat  God  will  look  affer  de  Cure,  an’  de  poor  soul  dat’s 
passin’  away. 

I  dunno  if  he  need  our  prayer,  but  we  geev’  it  heem 
jus’  de  sam’, 

For  w’en  a  man’s  doin’  hees  duty  lak  de  Cure  do  all 
de  tarn 

Never  min’  all  de  t’ing  may  happen,  no  matter  he’s 
riche  or  poor 

Le  bon  Dieu  was  up  on  de  heavens,  will  look  out  for 
dat  man,  I’m  sure. 

I’m  only  poor  habitant  farmer,  an’  mebbe  know  not’ing 
at  all, 

But  dere’s  wan  t’ing  I’m  always  wishin’,  an’  dat’s 
w’en  I  get  de  call 

For  travel  de  far-away  journey,  ev’ry  wan  on  de  work 
mus’  go 

He’ll  be  wit’  me  de  leetle  Cure  ’fore  I’m  leffin  dis  place 
below. 
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For  I  know  I’ll  be  feel  more  easy,  if  he’s  sittin’  dere 
by  de  bed 

An’  he’ll  geev’  me  de  good-bye  message,  an’  place  hees 
han’  on  me  head, 

Den  I’ll  hoi’  if  he’ll  only  let  me,  dat  han’  till  de  las’ 
las’  breat’ 

An  bless  lettle  Fader  O’Hara,  de  Cure  of  Calumette. 

— From  Dr.  Drummond’s  Complete  Poems.  Published  by  Mc¬ 
Clelland  &  Stewart 
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IFE  is  such  a  hollow  bubble,  don’t  you  know, 


-i-  -J  Such  a  bit  of  painted  trouble,  don’t  you  know, 
You  come  to  earth  and  cry, 

You  grow  older  and  you  sigh, 

Older  still,  and  then  you — die 


Don’t  you  know ! 


It  is  such  a  horrid  mix,  don’t  you  know, 

Of  business,  love  and  politics,  don’t  you  know, 
Fashions,  follies,  sighs,  regrets, 

Parties,  banquets,  cliques  and  sets, 

Struggle,  strife  and  cigarettes, 


Don’t  you  know ! 


Business — beastly  trade,  don’t  you  know, 

Where  something’s  lost  or  made,  don’t  you  know. 
You  worry  and  you  mope, 

And  you  place  your  fondest  hope 
On — perhaps  the  price  of  soap, 


Don’t  you  know ! 


Politics — just  a  lark,  don’t  you  know, 

Sort  of  nightmare  in  the  dark,  don’t  you  know, 
You — ah,  perspire  day  and  night, — 
iThen  after  all  the  fight, — 

Why' — ah !  The  wrong  man  may  be  right. 


Don’t  you  know ! 
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Love!  Hah!  You  meet  a  pretty  girl,  don't  you  know, 
And!  you  get  in  such  a  whirl,  don’t  you  know, 

You  kneel  down  on  the  floo-ah, 

And  implo-ah  and  ado-ah, 

And  it’s  such  a  beastly  bo-ah, 

Don’t  you  know ! 

So  there’s  really  nothing  in  it,  don’t  you  know 
For  you  only  live  a  minute,  don’t  you  know, 

And  when  you’ve  seen  and  felt, 

Heard,  tasted,  drunk  and  smelt 
Why,  the  cards  have  all  been  dealt, 

Don’t  you  know ! 

For,  you’ve  just  got  one  consciousness  after  all,  don’t 
you  know, 

Just  one  stomach, — and  that’s  so  small,  don’t  you 
know, 

You  can  only  wear  one  tie 
Put  one  eye  glass  in  your  eye 
And  have  one  coffin  when  you  die, 

Don’t  you  know ! 
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I  BURROW  in  a  book  shop  where  I  see 

Some  little  leather  books  bound  limp  for  me, 
While  in  a  shop  of  curios  I  find 
A  gargoyle,  most  grotesque  of  all  his  kind, 

A  bit  of  walnut  furniture  antique, 

A  dusty  spinning  wheel  and  stool  unique, 

And  right  around  the  comer  is  a  shop 

With  paintings  from  old  masters,  where  I  stop 

.Till  says  a  voice  not  born  within  the  soul : 

“You  came  downtown  to  buy  a  mixing  bowl!” 

— Margaret  Cearke  Russeee. 
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(This  is  the  story  of  a  pioneer  patriot  as  told  by  Peter  Mc¬ 
Arthur  who  got  it  originally  from  the  grandson  of  the  man  ■who 
is_ the  central  figure  of  the  story.  Mr.  McArthur  says :  “I  only 
wish  that  I  could  tell  it  to-day  so  that  it  would  thrill  you  as  it 
thrilled  me.  My  version  is  only  an  echo  of  that  splendid  tell¬ 
ing,  but  I  am  giving  it  because  the  hope  of  Canada  and  the 
Empire,  and,  possibly,  of  humanity,  lies  in  such  men  as  Neil 
McAlpine.) 

•  •  •  '•  • 

NEIL  McALPINE  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Fingal.  Being  a  man  of 
means  he  farmed  somewhat  extensively  for  those  days, 
and  when  market  prices  did  not  suit  him  he  was  in  a 
position  to  hold  his  products  until  another  season. 
One  year  the  frost  killed  all  the  wheat  in  the  Talbot 
settlement.  Neil  McAlpine  had  three  thousand  bushels 
in  his  granaries.  At  first  he  exulted  in  the  prospect 
of  selling  the  wheat  profitably,  but  one  day  when  he 
was  in  St.  Thomas  he  suddenly  saw  matters  in  a  new 
light.  Word  was  brought  to  him  that  the  local  miller 
wished  to  see  him.  When  McAlpine  went  to  the 
mill,  the  miller  said : 

“You  have  some  wheat,  haven’t  you?” 

“I  have  three  thousand  bushels.” 

The  miller  made  him  an  offer  which  startled  Mc¬ 
Alpine. 

“Why!”  he  exclaimed,  “that  is  more  than  you  can 
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get  for  it  after  it  has  been  ground  into  flour.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  the  wheat  ?” 

“I  am  going  to  sell  it  for  seed  grain  to  the  settlers.” 

It  dawned  on  Neil  McAlpine  what  that  would 
mean,  and  as  he  told  about  it  afterwards  he  said  that 
the  cold  sweat  broke  out  on  him.  His  grain  might  be 
used  to  extort  blood-money  from  the  struggling  set¬ 
tlers  who  were  threatened  with  famine.  His  mind 
was  made  up  at  once.  He  hurried  home  and  developed 
his  plan.  The  next  day  being  the  Sabbath,  and  he  be¬ 
ing  an  elder  of  the  Kirk,  he  dressed  and  went  to 
church  early.  Standing  beside  the  gate  he  whispered 
to  each  pioneer  as  he  passed  through  : 

“You  can  get  seed  grain  at  my  place — bushel  for 
bushel.  For  each  bushel  you  take  at  seedtime  you  will 
bring  me  back  a  bushel  after  harvest.” 

He  made  this  offer  to  every  member  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church.  When  he  went  home  after  the  ser¬ 
vice  he  remembered  that  he  had  made  his  offer  only  to 
the  Presbyterians.  In  the  settlement  there  were  many 
people  belonging  to  other  churches,  so  he  put  his  sons 
on  horseback  and  sent  them  to  the  others — to  the  Bap¬ 
tists,  Anglicans,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Methodists.  A 
young  man  stood  by  the  gate  of  each  church  and  whis¬ 
pered  to  the  worshippers  as  they  entered : 

“You  can  get  seed  grain  from  my  father — bushel 
for  bushel.  For  each  bushel  you  take  now  you  will 
bring  back  a  bushel  after  harvest.” 
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On  Monday  morning  Neil  McAlpine’s  place  was 
thronged  with  settlers.  The  boys  were  in  the  gran¬ 
ary  measuring  out  the  wheat  and  filling  the  bags,  and 
as  each  settler  with  his  precious  store  of  seed  grain 
came  past  the  house,  Neil  McAlpine  would  hold  up  his 
cane  and  ask: 

“How  many  bushels?” 

When  they  told  him  the  amount  he  would  add : 

“Remember  now,  bushel  for  bushel!  For  every 
bushel  you  are  taking  you  are  to  bring  me  back  as 
many.” 

For  three  days  the  procession  passed  Neil  McAl¬ 
pine’s  door  to  the  granary  and  back  until  all  the  grain 
was  distributed  and  every  family  in  the  settlement  had 
seed  wheat.  This  great-souled  act  was  never  forgot¬ 
ten  and  to  this  day  there  are  old  people  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Fingal  who  are  saying: 

“It  happened  so  many  years  before  or  after  Neil 
McAlpine  saved  the  settlement.” 

Here  is  the  sequel  of  that  story: 

Some  years  ago  Dr.  Hugh  McCallum  was  called  to 
Shedden,  a  village  in  the  Talbot  settlement,  on  a  con¬ 
sultation.  When  returning  home  he  was  walking  up 
and  down  on  the  railway  platform  waiting  for  the 
train,  when  he  noticed  a  little  old  man  keeping  step 
with  him  and  looking  at  him  curiously.  The  big  doc¬ 
tor  stopped  and  said  kindly : 

“Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  ?” 
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“  ‘Naw,  naw,’  said  the  little  old  man  in  a  decided 
brogue.  “But,  if  I  didn’t  know  that  he  was  dead,  I 
would  think  that  you  was  Neil  McAlpine.” 

“Well,  I  am  his  grandson,  and  they  say  that  I  re¬ 
semble  him.” 

“You  are  the  dead  spit  of  him.” 

It  then  occurred  to  the  doctor  that  he  had  a  chance 
to  hear  the  story  of  the  wheat  episode  from  one  who 
was  alive  at  the  time,  so  he  asked  him : 

“Do  you  remember  the  time  when  Neil  McAlpine 
saved  the  settlement?” 

“I  do  that.” 

“Come  and  sit  down  and  tell  me  all  about  it.” 

The  old  man  then  told  how  his  father  had  come 
from  Ireland  with  a  large  family  of  young  children 
and  had  taken  a  farm  in  the  wilderness.  The  first 
year  he  was  only  able  to  clear  a  small  piece  of  land  in 
which  he  planted  turnips,  and  all  the  following  winter 
his  family  had  nothing  to  eat  but  turnips.  The  old 
man,  was  a  young  boy  at  the  time  and  he  remembered 
well  how  his  father  got  the  seed  grain  from  McAlpine. 
When  he  got  home  with  it  he  had  also  a  bag  of  flour 
that  Neil  McAlpine  had  given  him  so  that  his  children 
might  have  bread,  and  a  pitcher  of  buttermilk  that 
Neil  McAlpine’s  wife  had  given  him  so  that  their 
mother  might  make  scones,  also  a  jug  of  molasses  for 
the  children  to  eat  with  the  scones.  The  old  man  told 
how  his  mother  baked  at  once,  and  he  added:  “After 
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the  long  diet  of  turnips  I  ate  so  many  scones  that  I 
was  sick  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  at  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning  they  gave  me  a  dose  of  castor  oil.  Oh, 
I  will  never  forget  the  time  when  Neil  McAlpine 
saved  the  settlement.” 

He  then  went  on  to  tell  that  on  the  next  day  the 
priest  came  to  their  house  in  the  wilderness,  and  his 
mother  was  a  proud  woman  when  she  was  able  to 
place  before  him  the  wheaten  bread.  When  the 
priest  saw  it,  he  exclaimed: 

“Woman,  woman!  where  did  you  get  the  wheaten 
bread?” 

She  told  him  of  Neil  McAlpine’s  generosity  and  as 
the  priest  seated  himself  at  the  table  he  crossed  him¬ 
self  and  said  reverently: 

“God  bless  that  old  heretic,  Neil  McAlpine !” 

“That  is  the  most  original  Grace  I  ever  heard,” 
said  the  doctor.  “You  were  Roman  Catholics,  then?” 

“We  were.” 

“But  my  grandfather  was  a  Presbyterian.” 

Drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  the  little  old 
man  exclaimed :  “On  Sundays  he  was  a  Presbyterian, 
but  on  week  days  he  was  a  neighbor.” 

Peter  McArthur. 

From  the  Globe. 
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WELL,  Sis  Mirandy,”  says  Sir  Araminty  to  me 
de  odder  day,  “de  merry  Chris’mas-tide  is 
almos’  upon  us.” 

“Dat’s  so,  I  says.  “Whenever  yer  sees  a  woman 
wid  a  wild  look  in  her  eye,  floppin’  up  an’  down  de 
aisles  of  a  departmen’  store  lak  a  chicken  wid  hit’s 
haid  cut  off,  or  yer  notices  dat  mos  of  yo’  lady  frien’s 
is  dat  worn  out  an’  narvous  dat  day  jumps  when  yer 
speak  to  ’em,  an’  has  de  jineral  appearance  of  havin’ 
jes’  been  through  a  long  spell  of  sickness,  yer  don’t 
need  nobody  to  tell  yer  dat  Chris’mas  is  cornin’. 

“Dem  am  signs  of  Chris’mas  dat  never  fails,  for  ef 
dere  is  any  one  thing  dat’s  mo’  wearin’  on  de  consti¬ 
tution  dan  anythin’  else,  hit  is  tryin’  to  spread  fo’  dol¬ 
lars  an’  seventy-five  cents  over  de  Chris'mas  presents 
for  forty-’leven  people,  an’  git  somethin’  for  each  one 
of  ’em  dat’ll  look  lak  hit  cost  forty-seven  dollars  an’ 
fifty  cents.  Hit  ain’t  no  wonder  to  me  dat  hit  runs 
folks  batty  an’  I  bet  dat  ef  we  knowed  whut  de  mos’ 
of  de  crazy  folks  was  doin’,  we’d  find  out  dat  they 
was  a  beatin’  their  haids  up  against  de  padded  walls, 
an’  a  sayin’,  “Whut’ll  I  git  dat’ll  be  a  sweet  remem¬ 
brance  of  dis  happy  Chris’mas  for  Uncle  Simon,  an’ 
Aunt  Sue,  an’  Cousin  Maria,  an’  little  Willie,  an’  all  my 
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in-laws,  whut  ain't  gwine  to  lak  whut  I  gits  ’em,  no 
matter  whut  hit  is?” 

“Yes,  Sis  Araminty,”  I  goes  on,  “hit  ain’t  no  won¬ 
der  to  me  dat  reason  topples  on  hit’s  throne,  when  we 
starts  out  to  spend  de  money  we  can’t  afford,  Luyin’ 
Chris’mas  presents  for  dem  as  don’t  want  ’em.  I 
finds  myself  goin’  roun’  in  circles,  a  tryin’  to  decide 
whedder  hit  would  be  mos’  appropriate  to  persent  my 
Aunt  Matildy,  whut’s  been  bed  ridden  for  de  las’  ten 
years,  wid  a  safty  razor,  or  a  umbrella,  as  a  slight 
token  of  how  I  thought  of  her  at  dis  blessed  season.” 

“Dat’s  de  true  word,”  says  Sis  Araminty;  “hit  sut- 
tinly  am  curious  de  way  yer  mind  wu’ks  at  Chris’mas. 
All  de  balance  of  de  yeah,  I  can  remember  de  tastes 
an’  needs  of  my  friends,  an’  fambly,  but  when  I  starts 
out  to  buy  a  Chris’mas  gift  I  dest  loses  my  rabbit 
foot,  an’  I  caint  recollect,  to  save  my  life,  whut  a  single 
soul  laks.  An’  for  that  reason  I  dest  pitches  in  to  de 
bargain-counter  an’  fights  wid  de  odder  women  over 
de  fust  thing  I  gits  my  hands  on,  an’  de  pusson  dat 
I  sends  hit  to,  wid  my  love,  on  Chris’mas  mawnin’, 
spend's  de  balance  of  de  yeah  despisin’  me. 

“Hit’s  my  opinion,”  says  I,  “dat  Chris’mas  is  de 
time  dat  all  of  yer  enemies  takes  to  git  even  wid  yer, 
an’  to  do'  de  things  dat  they  don’t  dast  to  do  be  balance 
of  de  yeah,  I  tell  yer,  Sis  Araminty,  dat  when  I  sets 
down  an’  looks  at  my  Chris’mas  gifts  I  am  filled  wid  a 
deep,  dark,  suspicion.  You  needn’t  tell  me  dat  dat 
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cat  of  a  Eudory  Johnsin  warn’t  a  castin’  asparagus  on 
my  Agger,  which  is  after  de  pattern  of  a  fedder  bed 
instid  of  a  telephone  post,  when  she  sent  me  one  of 
dese  heah  fancy  belts  what  I  couldn’t  much  mo’  dan  git 
aroun’  my  arm,  let  alone  my  waist. 

“An’  I’se  had  my  eye  on  dat  flibberty-jibberty 
Gladys  Maude  Gwendolyn  Jones,  sense  she  done  sent 
me  a  Chris’mas  gift  of  a  pair  of  ole  lady’s  shoes 
de  whilst  she’s  got  on  dem  jay-bird  heel  slippers. 
Likwaise  I’se  been  wonderin’  ef  Bro’  Jinkins  was  a 
promulgatin’  anythin’  mo’  dan  de  compliments  of  de 
season,  when  he  sent  me  on  Chris’mas  mawnin’,  a 
book  wid  de  entitlement  ‘De  Art  of  Silence,  or  How  to 
Rule  by  Gentleness,’  a  well  knowin’  dat  I  is  a  lady 
whut  is  got  de  full  use  of  my  tongue,  an’  dat  when 
me  an’  Ike  has  any  little  fambly  argyment,  I  puts  my 
faith  in  de  rollin’  pin  an’  de  flatiron. 

“An’  furdermo’,  Sis  Araminty,  his  Chris’mas  gift 
kind  of  shakes  yo’  faith  in  de  husband  of  yo’  bosom. 
For  why,  I  wants  to  know,  does  Ike  up  an’  persent  me 
wid  a  new  cook  stove  an’  set  of  washin’  tubs,  ef  hit 
warn’t  a  kind  of  hint  to  me  that  I  warn’t  a  lady-love 
no  mo’,  but  dest  a  performer  on  dem  instruments?  I 
lay  dat  ef  he  had  a  sent  me  a  Chris’mas  present  of  a 
cookin’  stove  an’  a  wash  tub  befo’  we  was  married1, 
dere  wouldn’t  have  been  no  weddin’,  an’  I  would  have 
busted  dem  over  his  head.” 

“I  ain’t  tryin’  to  account  for  de  curious  peculiari- 
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ties  of  husbands,  which  is  de  mos'  ondiskivered  nation 
of  people  dere  is,”  says  Sis  Araminty,  “but  one  of 
de  strangest  things  ’bout  ’em  is  dat  befor’  yer  is  mar¬ 
ried  to  one  of  ’em,  he  can  always  remember  dest  whut 
yer  would  lak  to  have  for  a  Chris’mas  gift,  an’  he’ll 
brek  his  neck  to  git  hit  for  ye,  an’  after  yer  is  married 
to  him  he  never  can  call  to  mind  anything  dat  yer  has 
spressified  yerself  as  wantin’,  an’  de  onliest  way  dat 
yer  can  corkscrew  a  Chris’mas  gift  out  of  him  at  all, 
is  b}^  reminding  him  ev’y  mawnin’  for  six  months  be- 
fo’hand,  dat  dey  is  gwine  to  celebrate  Chris’mas  on 
de  25th  of  December  dis  yeah. 

“By  doin’  dat,  ey  you’se  got  energy  enough,  yer 
can  wuk  him  up  to  de  p’int  whar  a  week  befor’  Chris’¬ 
mas  he’ll  throw  a  dollar  in  yo’  lap,  an’  say  for  yer  to 
go  on’  git  yo’self  a  Chris’mas  present,  dat  he  don’t 
know  whut  yer  want,  an’  dat  yer  couldn’t  hire  him  to 
risk  his  life  in  one  of  dem  apartment  sto’es.” 

“Sis  Araminty,  I  don’t  know  nothin’  dat  is  mo  cal- 
kilated  to  bust  up  love’s  young  dream,  dan  de  way 
some  husbands  acts  at  Chris’mas  time.  Why,  heah, 
I’ve  been  discou’sin’  to  Ike  for  de  las’  six  months  on 
de  subject  of  dese  heah  weepin’  wilier  fedders,  which 
I  suttinly  does  hone  after,  but  yer  reckon  dat  man  is 
gwine  to  have  gumption  enough  to  take  dat  hint  dat 
I  knocks  him  down  wid  ev’y  mawnin’  at  breakfas’, 
an’  surprise  me  wid  one  of  dem  fedders  for  a  Chris’¬ 
mas  gif’  ? 
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“Nawn.  Hit’s  dollars  to  doughnuts,  dat  he’ll  come 
smirkin’  in  wid  a  red  flannel  petticoat,  or  a  set  of 
union  underwear  fo’  my  Chris’mas  gif,’  an’  den  be 
mad  becaze  I  don’t  throw  fits  of  gratitude,  an’  say 
how  was  he  to  know  dat  I  wanted  a  weepin’  wilier 
fedder.” 

“Well,”  says  Sir  Araminty,  wid  a  mournful  air, 
“I  reckon  dere  ain’t  none  of  us  dat  wouldn’t  shed  tears 
over  our  Chris’mas  presents  ef  we  did  whut  we  feels 
lak  doin’.  I  knows  I  never  does  look  at  the  lot  of  fool 
good-for-nothin’  trash  widout  wishin’  dat  I  could 
trade  hit  all  off  for  one  good  pair  of  stockin’s,  or 
somethin’  dat  had  some  sense  an’  use  to  hit.” 

“Same  heah,  an’  I  of’en  thinks  of  whut  a  grand  a’ 
glorious  season  Chris’mas  would  be,  ef  ev’ybody  took 
de  money  dat  dey  was  gwine  to  spen’  on  junk  an’ 
spent  hit  on  a  t’ing  dat  was  wanted.  Den  nobody 
wouldn’t  go  in  debt,  an’  nobody’ d  git  de  wrong  thing, 
an’  hit  would  save  a  lot  of  hard  feelin’s. 

“Sis  Mirandy,”  axes  Sis  Araminty,  “is  you  ever 
made  any  of  dese  heah  Chris’mas  gifts  dat  they  tells 
’about  in  de  newspapers  whar  you  takes  a  tomato  can, 
an  some  velvet,  an’  ribbon,  an’  lace,  an’  tinsel,  an’  em¬ 
broidery,  an’  makes  a  perfectly  lovely  shavim’  mug  out 
of  hit?  Dem  ideas  for  home-made  Chris’mas  gifts 
suttinly  does  read  grandi” 

“Not  me,”  say  I,  “becaze  hit  takes  de  grace  of  a 
Christian  to  forgive  dat  kind  of  a  Chris’mas  gift,  and 
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I  ain’t  got  confidence  in  none  of  my  friends  bein’  able 
to  do  hit.” 

“An’  yet,”  says  Sir  Araminty,  “who  would  do  wid- 
out  Chris’mas  if  dey  could?  No  matter  ef  deir  friends 
did  send  ’em  embroidered  whut-you-may-call-’ems  dat 
dey  don’t  know  de  name  of,  nor  what  dey  is  for.” 

“May  be  so,”  I  ’spons,  “for  I  notices  dat  ev’y  yeah 
at  Christ’mas  time,  I  swears  off  a-givin’  or  receivin’ 
Chris’mas  presents,  an’  dat  at  ’bout  dis  time  I  begins 
to  hant  d'e  sto’es,  an’  run  aroun’  wid  de  odder  women 
a-lookin’  for  I-don’t-know-what  to  give  to  I-don’t- 
know  who.  But  dere’s  de  Lawd’s  mercy  in  one  thing 
— dat  Chris’mas  don’t  come  but  once  a  yeah.” 

— By  Dorothy  Dix. 
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AT  Ingleburg  where  the  Danube  flows, 

,  Before  the  Cathedral  in  grandeur  rose, 

On  the  very  site  where  the  altar  was  laid 
Conrad  the  cobbler  plied  his  trade, 

Shaping  and  sewing  and  driving  pegs  home, 

Till  the  shoe  was  fit  for  the  Pope  of  Rome. 

And  he  sang  as  the  threads  plied  to  and  fro, 

“Whether  ’tis  hidden  or  whether  it  show 

Let  the  work  be  sound,  for  the  good  Lord  will  know.’’ 

Tall  was  the  cobbler  and  grey  and  thin, 

And  a  full  moon  showed  where  the  hair  had  been. 

His  eyes  peered  out  intent  and  far. 

As  if  looking  beyond  the  things  that  are. 

Only  one  half  of  him  cobbled  shoes, 

The  rest  was  away — seeking  heavenly  news. 

Indeed  so  thin  was  the  mystic  screen 
That  parted  the  unseen  from  the  seen, 

He  seemed  to  dwell  in  a  world  of  dream. 

It  happened  one  day  at  the  year’s  white  end, 

Two  neighbors  called  on  their  old-time  friend 
And  found  the  shop  once  meagre  and  mean, 

Made  gay  with  a  hundred  boughs  of  green. 
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Conrad  was  stitching — his  eyes  ashine 
“Good  news,”  he  cried,  “old  friends  of  mine! 

At  dawn  to-day  when  I  scarce  could  see, 

The  Lord  appeared  in  a  dream  to  me 
And  said,  ‘I  am  coming  your  guest  to  be.’ 

So  I  have  been  since  dawn  astir 
Strewing  the  floor  with  boughs  of  fir. 

The  walls  are  washed,  the  shelf  is  shined 
And  over  the  rafter  the  holly  twined ; 

He  comes  to-day  and  the  table  is  spread 
With  milk  and  honey  and  wheaten  bread.” 

His  friends  went  home  and  his  face  grew  still, 

As  he  watched  for  the  shadow  across  the  sill. 

He  lived  all  the  moments  o’er  and  o’er, 

When  the  Lord  should  enter  his  lowly  door; 

The  knock,  the  call,  the  latch  pulled  up, 

The  lighted  face,  the  proffered  cup. 

He  would  wash  his  feet  where  the  spikes  had  been; 
He  would  kiss  the  hands  where  the  nails  went  in 
And  then  at  last  would  sit  with  him 
And  break  the  bread  as  the  day  grew  dim. 

While  the  Cobbler  mused,  there  passed  his  pane 
A  beggar  drenched  by  the  driving  rain; 

He  called  him  in  from  the  stony  street, 

And  gave  him  shoes  for  his  bruised  feet. 
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The  beggar  went,  and  there  came  a  crone, 

Her  face  with  wrinkles  of  sorrow  sown; 

A  bundle  of  faggots  bowed  her  back; 

And  she  was  spent  with  the  wrench  and  rack. 

He  gave  her  his  loaf  and  steadied  her  load 
As  she  took  her  way  on  the  weary  road. 

Then  to  his  door  came  a  little  child, 

Lost  and  afraid  in  the  world  so  wild, 

In  the  big,  dark  world — catching  it  up, 

He  gave  it  milk  in  the  waiting  cup 
And1  led  it  home  to  its  mother’s  arms 
Out  of  the  reach  of  the  world’s  alarms. 

The  day  went  down  in  the  crimson  west, 

And  with  it  the  hope  of  the  blessed  Guest ; 

And  Conrad  sighed  as  the  world  turned  grey; 
“Why  is  it,  Lord,  that  your  feet  delay? 

Did  you  forget  that  this  was  the  day?” 

Then,  soft  in  the  silence,  a  voice  he  heard ; 

“Lift  up  your  heart,  for  I  kept  My  word. 

Three  times  I  came  to  your  friendly  door ; 

Three  times  My  shadow  was  on  your  floor ; 

I  was  the  beggar  with  bruised  feet ; 

I  was  the  woman  you  gave  to  eat ; 

I  was  the  child  on  the  homeless  street.” 

Anon. 
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ONCE,  in  a  good  oldl  college  town, 

Where  learned  doctors  in  cap  and  gown 
Taught  unfledged  theologues  how  to  preach, — 
Youths  of  many  a  land  and  speech, — 

There  was  a  student,  studious  ever, 

Whom  fellows  and  townsfolk  counted  clever; 
Despite  red'  hair  and  an  awkward  gait, 

“He’ll  be  a  great  man,”  they  said,  “just  wait!” 

So  it  chanced,  on  a  chill  September  day, 

When  the  wind  was  sharp  and  the  sky  was  gray, 
This  student,  deep  in  a  study  brown, 

Was  striding  along  on  the  edge  of  the  town. 

A  tiny  cottage  he  neared  and  passed, 

When  the  sound  of  footsteps  approaching  fast, 
And  his  own  name  called,  as  in  urgent  need, 
Made  him  abruptly  slacken  his  speed. 

As  he  turned,  a  woman  had  reached  his  side. 

“Oh,  sir!  you  are  learned  and  good,”  she  cried, 
“And  my  cow  is  dying,  my  own  cow  Pink; 
There’s  nothing  she’ll  eat  and  nothing  she’ll  drink, 
She  seems  to  be  moaning  her  life  away; — 

Oh,  lose  not  a  moment,  but  come,  I  pray!’’ 
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“Good  madam,”  he  said,  with  a  puckered  brow, 
“My  knowledge,  I  fear,  would  not  help  your  cow. 
On  cattle  diseases  I’m  all  unread, — 

You’d  better  consult  a  physician  instead.” 

“Why,  sir,”  said  the  women  with  pleading  eyes, 
“They  told  me  you  were  uncommonly  wise, 

And  for  hours  I’ve  waited  and  watched  for  you, 
In  hopes  you  would  pass,  as  you  often  do.” 

So  the  student  suffered  himself  to  be  led 
To  the  poor  old  cow,  in  the  rickety  shed. 

And  he  thought,  as  he  looked  her  carefully  over, 
“How  I  wish  you  were  out  among  the  clover ! 

But  I  must  do  something,  right  or  wrong, 

Better  than  all  this  talk  prolong.” 

Now,  this  quiet  student  loved  a  joke 
As  well  as  many  merrier  folk; 

So,  pausing  a  moment,  as  if  in  doubt, 

He  traced  a  circle  the  cow  about, 

Which  thrice  he  reversed,  with  measured  tread. 
Stopping  thrice  at  the  creature’s  head, 

While  with  solemn  face,  besuiting  the  time, 
Thrice,  he  intoned  this  impromptu  rhyme : 

“Here  a  suffering  animal  lies, 

Faithful,  trusty,  and  true; 

If  she  lives,  she  lives, — if  she  dies,  she  dies; 
And  nothing  more  can  I  do.” 
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Then  he  said,  in  the  tone  of  an  ardent  lover, 

“I  heartily  trust  this  cow  will  recover!” 

While  the  woman,  watching  with  wide-open  eyes 
And  awe-struck  face,  was  dumb  with  surprise; 

Till  the  student,  with,  “Madam,  a  very  good  day!” 
Was  out  of  the  shed,  up  the  road,  and  away. 

Had  the  woman  heard  the  laugh  ring  out 
When  the  story  was  told  that  night,  no  doubt 
Her  faith  in  the  charm  she  would  hardly  have  kept; 
But,  hearing  naught,  she  believed  and  slept. 

Years  afterwards  in  that  same  town 
There  lived  a  bishop  of  much  renown ; 

Wise  theologians  spoke  his  fame, 

And  the  little  children  loved  his  name. 

But  one  sad  day  the  bishop  fell  ill, 

And  the  news  spread  broad,  as  such  news  will ; 

One  said  to  another,  with  tear  or  sigh, — 

“Nothing  can  save  him — our  bishop  must  die!” 

In  his  sunlit  chamber,  smiling  and  calm 
As  a  child  unconscious  of  aught  to  harm, 

The  sufferer  waited  with  heart  of  peace,— 

Patiently  waited  for  Death’s  release. 

The  fearful  swelling  that  stopped  his  speech 
The  skill  of  the  doctors  could  not  reach, 

And  now  it  was  sucking  his  breath  away 
And  the  shadows  were  falling,  still  and  gray. 
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Of  a  sudden,  a  voice  outside  was  heard 
And  the  sick  man’s  memory  strangely  stirred 
As  a  woman  entered,  bent  and  old, 

Making  her  way  with  assurance  bold, 

She  paused  a  moment,  then  stooping  low 
She  marked  a  circle,  with  finger  slow 
Across  the  carpet,  around  the  bed, 

From  head  to  foot,  and  from  foot  to  head; 

And  then,  in  the  circle  she  had  traced 
She  hobbled  around!  with  eager  haste; 

And  why,  ’mid  servitors  strong  and  stout, 

Did  nobody  venture  to  put  her  out? 

Ah,  why,  no  man  of  them  ever  could  tell, 

But  each  seemed  holden,  as  by  a  spell, — 

While  the  woman,  in  voice,  now  high,  now  low, 

Sang  the  student’s  rhyme  of  long  ago : 

“Here  a  suffering  animal  lies, 

Faithful,  trusty,  and  true; 

If  he  lives,  he  lives, —  if  he  dies,  he  dies; 

And  nothing  more  can  I  do!” 

Then  she  piped,  in  the  tone  of  an  old  cracked  bell, 

“I  hope  the  bishop  will  now  get  well!” 

But  the  words  her  lips  had  scarcely  left, 

When  the  air  with  a  quick,  sharp  cry  was  cleft, — 

It  rang  through  the  chamber,  it  rang  through  the  hall, 
Up  sprang  the  attendants,  one  and*  all  ; 
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They  stared  at  the  sick  man,  perplexed,  amazed — 
Was  the  dying  bishop  suddenly  crazed? 

He  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks, 

And,  wonder  of  wonders, — “He  speaks!  he  speaks!” 
Ah,  the  woman  had  reached  with  her  charm  and 
crutch, 

What  the  surgeon’s  lancet  failed  to  touch! 

“The  swelling  is  broken!”  the  doctors  avowed, 

As  they  clustered  together,  a  joyous  crowd. 

In  a  tiny  cot  on  the  edge  of  the  town, 

A  little  old  woman,  in  kerchief  and  gown. 

Recounts,  for  the  hundredth  time,  the  tale 
Which  never  to  her  grows  old  or  stale, 

With  many  a  flourish  of  withered  arm,' 

Of  the  cow,  and  the  bishop,  and  potent  charm. 

“To  think,”  she  says  to  the  aged  crones, 

“At  last  I  can  rest  my  poor  old  bones, 

And  never  a  thought  to  the  future  give, 

But  know  that  in  plenty  I  ever  shall  live! 

A  wonderful  man,  you  must  allow ; — 

God  bless  the  bishop,  and  my  new  cow!” 

— Townsend. 
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Shinnenbaum’s  Shoe  Sale 

A  Little  Tale  from  Life  in  Toronto’s  Foreign  Quarter — 
The  Prize  of  Free  Boots  All  Round  Offered  for  Largest 
Family  of  Children  Won  by  Abe  Yudinitch. 

“YpERDIE,”  said  Mrs.  Rifner  to  her  son,  “give  a 
X1  stand  up  and  tell  the  gentleman  where  it  hoits.” 

Ferdie  rose  and  began  to  step  delicately  around, 
at  the  same  time  munching  an  apple  he  had  snatched 
from  Grosweiner’s  fruit  stall. 

“It  hoits  all  over,”  he  complained. 

“Nu,  if  it’s  only  the  heels  yet  I  can  break  them  in 
myself,”  Mrs.  Rifner  told  the  clerk.  “They’re  the 
cheapest  pair  on  the  table.” 

“Mrs.  Rifner,  a  lady  with  a  foot  like  you,  you 
should  spoil  it!”  the  astute  young  man  returned.  “Let 
me  show  you  here  a  traveler’s  sample  I  got  saved  for 
you — only  $5.98,  Mrs.  Rifner,  classy  Fifth  avenue 
model.  . 

Mrs.  Rifner  lifted  protesting  hands. 

“I  couldn’t  even  buy  myself  so  much  as  a  shoe¬ 
string  such  an  expensible  family  I  got !”  she  declared. 
“Becky!  Maxie!  Moe!”  she  called  to  the  rest  of  her 
offspring,  who  were  ranging  about  through  the  dense- 
packed  crowds. 

“Outside  hanging  I  got  just  the  pair  for  your 
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Maxie,  Mrs.  Rifner.  A  moment,  I  get  them.”  The 
clerk  stepped  to  the  door. 

Enticingly  spread  across  the  windows  outside  ap¬ 
peared  the  following  announcement  in  red  letters  on 
white  cotton:  “Fire!  Fire!!  Fire!!  Shoes  Going  At 
Less  Than  Cost.  Fit  Out  the  Largest  Family  and 
Get  Your  Money  Back!  One  Day  Only!” 

“That's  a  joke,  ain’t  it?”  suggested  a  passerby, 
pointing  to  this  remarkable  sign  and  shrugging.  He 
was  a  depressed-looking  little  man,  in  an  overcoat  that 
reached  almost  to  his  heels. 

“Oh,  no,  that’s  dead  serious,  Mr.  Blotz,”  the  clerk 
said.  “You  buy  your  ten  kids  and  the  old  lady  and 
yourself  a  pair  of  shoes  and  who  knows  but  maybe 
you’re  the  lucky  winner!  And  what’s  furthermore, 
Mr.  Blotz,  you’re  positively  getting  it  A1  satisfaction, 
understand  me.  .  .” 

“You  make  it  my  mouth  water,”  said  Mr.  Blotz, 
wistfully,  “only,  worse  luck,  I  ain’t  got  ten  kids.  All 
I  got  is  a  mother-in-law  and  three  nieces  by  my  first 
wife  yet.” 

He  passed  sadly  on,  shaking  his  head  and  mutter¬ 
ing  into  his  beard. 

Inside,  an  elderly  Russian  woman  sat  a  little  apart, 
holding  in  her  hands  a  pair  of  infant’s  bootees,  pale 
blue  kid  with  cunning  tassels.  She  was  obviously  very 
poor,  very  infirm  and  a  little  bewildered  with  the  noise 
and  the  crowds.  Now  and  then  she  tentatively  finger- 
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ed  the  women’s  boots  that  lay  tumbled  about  on  the 
seats,  but.  .  . 

“She  has  no  money  to  buy,”  whispered  Mrs.  Rif- 
ner  to  a  friend.  “She  has  no  children — nobody. 
Soon  she  goes  to  the  Home,  I  heard.  Look  only,  at 
her  feet.  Half  out!  She  had  once  babies,  yes.  In 
Russia.  Me,  I  get  mad  at  my  kids,  Mrs.  Bloom,  but  I 
tell  you  when  you  got  children  you  got  money  in  the 
bank,  ain’t  it?” 

The  old  woman  continued  to  stare  blankly  around. 
The  hurrying  clerks  paid  her  no  attention.  Presently 
she  laid  the  bootees  aside,  rose  and  wandered  about, 
nodding  and  mumbling,  her  smooth  sheitel  awry,  her 
wrinkled  face  working  with  some  half-slumbering, 
nearly- forgotten  emotion. 

“Outa  my  way,  Gran’ma!”  cried  young  Felix 
Shinnenbaum,  briskly.  “Don’t  you  got  it  some  other 
place  you  could  go  and  get  warm  except  here  with  the 
store  full  from  customers?” 

She  buttonholed  old  Mr.  Borchovski  at  the  wrap¬ 
ping-desk.  Perhaps  he  was  the  only  one  with  the  com¬ 
plete  understanding.  He,  too,  came  from  the  steppes 
.  .  .  She  told  him  of  the  beautiful  shoes  she  had  had 
once,  brass-toed,  sturdy,  the  hand-work  of  her  hus¬ 
band  whom  they  had  killed — how  long  ago  ?  With  the 
babies  she  had  escaped  from  Russia,  fifty  rubles  hid¬ 
den  in  the  toes.  .  . 

“Oh,  Sam,  I  dreamt  last  night  you  bought  me  a 
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lovely  pair  of  silver  dancing  slippers!”  cried  young 
Mrs.  Mintz,  coyly.  The  Mintzes  had  just  come  in. 

Her  husband  groaned. 

“You’re  going  to  ruin  me  with  your  extravagant 
dreams,”  he  prophesied  gloomily. 

“Well,  anyhow,  I  got  to  have  brogues — and  new 
gaiters,”  she  said  firmly. 

“Please  could  you  get  up,”  Mr.  Sam  Mintz  in¬ 
quired  very  politely  of  a  lounger,  “and  let  the  lady  sit 
down  so  she  can  have  a  fit  ?  Thank  you.” 

“What  size?”  asked  the  clerk. 

“Three,”  said  Mrs.  Mintz,  demurely. 

The  clerk  took  a  look  at  her  pedals,  but  he  was  too 
much  of  a  business  man  to  contradict  a  lady.  He  went 
to  the  size  seven  shelf,  however. 

“Give  her  a  good  fit,”  ordered  the  young  husband. 
“If  you  let  her  do  it  she  comes  away  with  too  little 
room.  I  don’t  want  she  should  limp.” 

A  very  stout  Polish  woman  had  squeezed  herself 
into  one  of  the  partitioned  sections  of  a  bench  and 
couldn’t  get  up.  She  heaved  and  panted  and  groaned. 

“What  could  I  do  for  you?”  a  busy  clerk  paused 
to  ask  as  he  noted  her  beseeching  look. 

She  shook  her  head  and  sighed,  and  with  her  arms 
made  a  motion  like  one  who  plays  a  phantom  fiddle. 
She  had  no  English  and  her  Yiddish  was  skiddish. 

“She  means  ‘bring  a  saw’,”  a  bright  youth  standing 
near  translated. 
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It  took  three  of  them  to  pull  her  out. 

And  now  appeared  the  Fishbein  family,  nine  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  parents.  They  entered  with  the  air  of  a 
conquering  host. 

“For  the  foist  time  in  my  life,  here’s  where  I  get 
something  for  nothing!”  Mr.  Fishbein,  who  was  a 
breezy,  boisterous  gentleman,  declared,  addressing 
everybody  at  large.  He  snatched  up  a  shoe  at  random. 
“Hello,  Felix,  where’s  your  poppa?”  he  called  to  the 
junior  partner  of  the  firm.  “Oh,  Mr.  Shinnenbaum ! 
Come  quick  out  and  look  at  the  prize-winning  family ! 
Sit  here,  Rachel.  Sit  there,  Isadore.  I’m  surprised 
at  you,  Louie,  stepping  on  the  lady’s  foot.  Right  away 
apologize  by  her,  you  hear?  Say,  Mr.  Shinnenbaum, 
for  why  should  this  shoe  remind  me  of  a  hot  dog? 
You  give  up?  Nu,  it  reminds  me  of  a  hot  dog  on  ac¬ 
count  it’s  tongue  it’s  hanging  out!  Why  don’t  you 
laugh,  eh?” 

He  continued  in  this  gay  strain  until  someone  whis¬ 
pered  in  his  ear  that  larger  families  than  his  had  been 
in. 

“Such  a  luck!”  he  sighed  then,  and  set  about 
hurrying  his  family  away.  “Come  on,  Rachel,  come 
home  before  you  see  something  you  want.  Izzy,  is 
that  the  fire  reels  already  I  hear  outside?  Quick  run 
and  see!”  But  Mrs.  Fishbein  wanted  a  pair  of  shoes 
and  wasn’t  to  be  lightly  turned  aside  from  her  pur¬ 
pose.  The  couple  thereupon  engaged  in  a  stormy  and 
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protracted  argument.  To  a  strange  youth  sitting  near 
Mr.  Fishbein  said  as  he  gave  in  at  last: 

“My  boy,  I’m  telling  you  like  a  Dutch  uncle  don’t 
get  yourself  married  till  you  got  anyhow  a  shock- 
proof  bank  account!” 

Mrs.  Rifner  had  fitted  out  her  four  and  now  mar¬ 
shalled  them  proudly  down  the  aisle,  squeak-squeaking 
in  all  the  glory  of  brand-new,  knocked-down  bargain 
footgear.  As  she  passed  out,  the  Yudenitches  oozed 
in.  Mr.  Y.  was  a  small,  red-bearded  man  with  a  large 
wife,  and  in  their  wake  trooped  sixteen  children,  rang¬ 
ing  in  size  from  a  month-old  babe  to  flapper  twins. 

But  a  dark  whisper  flew  about : 

“They  ain’t  all  his  kids !” 

“We  should  lose  a  night’s  sleep!  The  risk  is  his,” 
grinned  the  clerks. 

Paterfamilias  had  ’em  all  outfitted.  Then : 

“I  get  it  now,  here,  my  money  back  ain’t  it?”  he 
observed  smoothly,  rubbing  his  hands. 

“But  they  say  these  ain’t  all  little  Yudenitches,” 
protested  the  younger  Shinnenbaum. 

“Can  I  help  it  if  some  are  big,  maybe?  Kids 
grow,”  returned  Mr.  Yudenitch  warmly. 

“You  don’t  get  me.  They  say  these  ain’t  all  your 
family.” 

“So  help  me  I  ain’t  got  any  more!  If  I  had  would¬ 
n’t  I  bring  them?”  Mr.  Yudenitch  spread  out  his  hands 
in  a  broad  and  sweeping  gesture  and  lifted  his  should¬ 
ers  to  his  ears.  [  169  ] 
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“Listen,  Abe,  honesty  it’s  the  best  politics,  ain’t  it?” 
Mr.  Shinnenbaum,  Senior,  now  cut  in. 

“What’s  that?”  shrilled  Mrs.  Yudenitch. 

A  chaotic  ten  minutes  followed.  Everybody  talked 
at  once.  Business  stood  still.  Abe  sat  with  his  head 
clutched  in  his  hands,  moaning. 

“Oi,  gewiss,  I  am  ruined  already!”  he  repeated 
over  and  over. 

“That  acting  don’t  get  you  nothing,”  the  younger 
Shinnenbaum  said  coldly. 

“From  the  heart  I  am  acting!”  Abe  raised  a 
stricken  face.  “Look  only!  Sammy  and  Rosie  and 
Manny  has  walked  in  them  already  and  we  can’t  get  a 
refund!  If  I  had  it  my  life  to  live  over  again  I 
wouldn’t  be  born!” 

But  now  Mrs.  Yudenitch  by  a  supreme  effort  made 
herself  heard  above  the  uproar. 

“They  maybe  ain’t  all  his  kids,”  she  cried,  “but 
they’re  anyhow  all  mine!  Wasn’t  I  married  with 
Benny  Salzberg  and  had  eight?  Nu,  Abe,  don’t  cry 
till  you  cross  the  bridge.  Eight  Salzbergs  and  eight 
Yudenitches  makes  sixteen  children.  I  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  to  deny  it !” 

Mr.  Shinnenbaum  went  back  to  the  office  to  see 
how  the  records  stood.  The  next  largest  family  had 
been  twelve  in  number.  After  all,  nothing  had  been 
said1  about  step-children. 

“You  win,  Abe,”  he  said,  returning. 
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Abe  put  his  arms  about  the  manager’s  neck  and 
tried  to  kiss  him. 

“But  wait,”  said  the  boss,  “how  can  I  give  you 
any  money  back  when  you  didn’t  yet  pay  us,  eh  ?” 

“Positively  I  ain’t  got  it  a  rusty  cent!”  declared 
Abe,  pulling  out  his  pockets  dramatically. 

“That’s  right,”  nodded  his  ample  wife.  “You 
should  believe  us,  we  didn’t  bring  no  money — and  for 
why?  Because  we  knew  we’d  win!” 

Mr.  Shinnenbaum  encountered  the  old  Russian  wo¬ 
man  as  he  returned  to  the  back  of  the  store.  Impul¬ 
sively  he  picked  up  a  pair  of  shoes  and  pushed  them 
into  her  arms.  He  was  in  a  generous  mood — or  per¬ 
haps  her  continuous  presence  made  him  a  little  un¬ 
comfortable.  He  then  urged  her  toward  the  door. 

“You  should  live,  Mr.  Shinnenbaum!”  she  said 
quaveringly. 

“Thassallright,  thassallright,”  he  said,  hurriedly, 
patting  her  bent  shoulders.  “We’re  closing  up  soon.” 

“Long  years  on  you !”  she  murmured,  the  moisture 
starting  from  her  faded  eyes. 

“You  shouldn’t  mention  it,”  said  Mr.  Shinnenbaum 
modestly.  “I  don’t  forget  I  had  once  a  mother.” 

“That  you  should  make  such  a  grand  present!” 
She  began  to  weep  with  the  joy  of  it. 

“Nu,  that  ain’t  so  much.” 

“But  just  what  I’m  needing!”  she  sobbed. 

He  looked  down  at  her  poorly-protected  feet, 
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blinked  rapidly,  turned  aside  as  he  opened  the  door  for 
her. 

“Such  a  fine  good  man !”  the  pathetic  creature  mut¬ 
tered  brokenly.  She  renewed  her  thanks,  standing 
there  in  the  open  doorway.  Just  such  a  son  as  this 
she  might  have  had  .  .  .  once  in  Russia  she  had  beau¬ 
tiful  boots,  brass  trimmed,  made  by  her  man’s  own 
hands — before  they  took  him  away.  She  escaped  from 
Russia  with  the  children,  fifty  rubles  hidden  in  each 
toe.  .  . 

“A  long  life  on  you,  Mr.  Shinnenbaum !” 

“S’all  right — don’t  make  it  such  a  gedinks,”  re¬ 
turned  the  now  embarrassed  manager.  “We’re  keep¬ 
ing  a  draught  on  the  customers.  .  .” 

“Long  years  and  many  grandchildren,  Mr.  Shin¬ 
nenbaum!  The  beautiful  shoes!  I  should  live  yet  to 
wear  them !” 

Mr.  Shinnenbaum  shrugged. 

“They  ain’t  so  much,”  he  said  with  fine  candor. 
“We  couldn’t  anyhow  sell  them  on  account  one  is  four 
and  one  is  six  and  they’re  both,”  he  added  with  a 
tinge  of  regret,  “both  for  the  left  foot.” 

— Edith  Bayne,  In  The  Toronto  Star  Weekly. 
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ONE  August  day  I  sat  beside 
A  cafe  window  open  wide 
To  let  the  shower-freshened  air 
Blow  in  across  the  Plaza,  where 
In  golden  pomp  against  the  dark 
Green  leafy  background  of  the  Park, 

St.  Gaudens’  hero,  gaunt  and  grim, 

Rides  on  with  Victory  leading  him. 

The  wet,  black  asphalt  seemed  to  hold 
In  every  hollow  pools  of  gold, 

And  clouds  of  gold  and  pink  and  gray 
Were  piled  up  at  the  end  of  day, 

Far  down  the  cross  street,  where  one  tower 
Still  glistened  from  the  drenching  shower. 

A  weary,  white-haired  man  went  by, 
Cooling  his  forehead  gratefully 
After  the  day’s  great  heat.  A  girl, 

Her  thin  white  garments  in  a  swirl 
Blown  back  against  her  breasts  and  knees, 
Like  a  Winged  Victory  in  the  breeze, 

Alive  and  modern  and  superb, 

Crossed  from  the  circle  of  the  curb. 
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We  sat  there  watching  people  pass, 

Clinking  the  ice  against  the  glass 
And  talking  idly — books  or  art, 

Or  something  equally  apart 
From  the  essential  stress  and  strife 
That  rudely  form  and  further  life, 

Glad  of  a  respite  from  the  heat, 

When  down  the  middle  of  the  street, 
Trundling  a  hurdy-gurdy,  gay 
In  spite  of  the  dull-stifling  day, 

Three  street-musicians  came.  The  man, 

With  hair  and  beard  as  black  as  Pan, 

Strolled  on  one  side  with  lordly  grace, 

While  a  young  girl  tugged  at  a  trace 
Upon  the  other.  And  between 
The  shafts  there  walked  a  laughing  queen, 
Bright  as  a  poppy,  strong  and  free. 

What  likelier  land  than  Italy 

Breeds  such  abandon  ?  Confident 

And  rapturous  in  mere  living  spent 

Each  moment  to  the  utmost,  there 

With  broad,  deep  chest  and  kerchiefed  hair, 

With  head  thrown  back,  bare  throat,  and  waist 

Supple,  heroic  and  free-laced, 

Between  her  two  companions  walked 
This  splendid  woman,  chaffed  and  talked, 

Did  half  the  work,  made  all  the  cheer 
Of  that  small  company. 
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No  fear 

Of  failure  in  a  soul  like  hers 
That  every  moment  throbs  and  stirs 
With  merry  ardor,  virile  hope, 

Brave  effort,  nor  in  all  its  scope 
Has  room  for  thought  or  discontent. 

Each  day  its  own  sufficient  vent 
And  source  of  happiness. 

Without 

A  trace  of  bitterness  or  doubt 
Of  life’s  true  worth,  she  strode  at  ease 
Before  those  empty  palaces, 

A  simple  heiress  of  the  earth 
And  all  its  joys  by  happy  birth, 

Beneficent  as  breeze  or  dew, 

And  fresh  as  though  the  world  were  new 
And  toil  and  grief  were  not.  How  rare 
A  personality  was  there ! 

— From  Later  Poems,  by  Bliss  Carman,  Published  by  Mc¬ 
Clelland  &  Stewart  Limited. 
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Henry  V.  as  Warrior 

Act  III.  Sc.  I. 

France.  Siege  Before  Harfleur 

Tf  HEN — Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear 
•  friends,  once  more ; 

Or  close  the  wall  up  with  our  English  dead. 

In  peace  there’s  nothing  so  becomes  a  man 
As  modest  stillness  and  humility : 

But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears, 

Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger ; 

Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood, 

Disguise  fair  nature  with  hard-favour’d  rage; 

Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect; 

Let  it  pry  through  the  portals  of  the  head 
Like  the  brass  cannon;  let  the  brow  o’erwhelm  it 
As  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
O’erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base, 

Swill’d  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean. 

Now  set  the  teeth  and  stretch  the  nostrils  wide, 
Hold  hard  the  breath  and  bend  up  every  spirit 
To  his  full  height.  On,  on,  you  noblest  English, 
Whose  blood  is  fetched  from  fathers  of  war-proof ! 
Fathers  that,  like  so  many  Alexanders, 

Have  in  these  parts  from  morn  till  even  fought, 

And  sheathed  their  words  for  lack  of  argument: 
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Dishonour  not  your  mothers ;  now  attest 
That  those  whom  you  call’d!  father  did  beget  you. 

Be  copy  now  to  men  of  grosser  blood, 

And  teach  them  how  to  war.  And  you,  good  yeo¬ 
men, 

Whose  limbs  were  made  in  England,  show  us  here 
The  mettle  of  your  pasture ;  let  us  swear 
That  you  are  worth  your  breeding;  which  I  doubt  not; 
For  there  is  not  one  of  you  so  mean  and  base, 

That  hath  not  noble  lustre  in  your  eyes. 

I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips, 

Straining  upon  the  start.  The  game’s  afoot : 

Follow  your  spirit,  and  upon  this  charge 

Cry  ‘God  for  Harry,  England,  and  Saint  George!’ 

—Shakespeare. 
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Henry  the  Fifth’s  Wooing 

France:  A  Royal  Palace.  Act  V.  Sc.  II. 

TS"  Hen — Fair  Katharine,  and  most  fair, 

**  *■•  Will  you  vouchsafe  to  teach  a  soldier  terms 

Such  as  will  enter  at  a  lady’s  ear 

And  plead  his  love-suit  to  her  gentle  heart? 

Kath — Your  majesty  shall  mock  at  me;  I  cannot 
speak  your  England. 

K.  Hen — O  fair  Katharine,  if  you  will  love  me 
soundly  with  your  French  heart,  I  will  be  glad  to  hear 
you  confess  it  brokenly  with  your  English  tongue. 
Do  you  like  me,  Kate? 

Kath — Pardonnez-moi,  I  cannot  tell  vat  is  ‘like  me.’ 

K.  Hen — An  angel  is  like  you,  Kate,  and  you  are 
like  an  angel. 

Kath — Que  dit-il?  que  je  suis  semblable  a  le  anges? 

Alice — Oui,  vraiment,  sauf  votre  grace,  ainsi  dit-il. 

K.  Hen — I  said  so,  dear  Katharine;  and  I  must  not 
blush  to  affirm  it. 

Kath — O  les  langues  hommes  sont  pleines  de  trom- 
peries. 

K.  Hen — What  says  she,  fair  one?  that  the  tongues 
of  men  are  full  of  deceits? 

Alice — Oui,  dat  de  tongues  of  de  mans  is  be  full  of 
deceits:  dat  is  de  princess. 
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K.  Hen — The  princess  is  the  better  English  woman. 
I’ faith,  Kate,  my  wooing  is  fit  for  thy  understanding: 
I  am  glad  thou  canst  speak  no  better  English;  for,  if 
thou  couldst,  thou  wouldst  find  me  such  a  plain  king 
that  thou  wouldst  think  I  had  sold  my  farm  to  buy  my 
crown.  I  know  no  ways  tO'  mince  it  in  love,  but 
directly  to  say  ‘I  love  you then  if  you  urge  me  further 
than  to  say  ‘do  you  in  faith?’  I  wear  out  my  suit.  Give 
me  your  answer ;  i’  faith,  do :  and  so  clap  hands  and  a 
bargain :  how  say  you,  lady  ? 

Kath — Sauf  votre  honneur,  me  understand  veil. 

K.  Hen — Marry,  if  you  would  put  me  to  verses  or  to 
dance  for  your  sake,  Kate,  why  you  undid  me:  for 
the  one  I  have  neither  words  nor  measures,  and  for  the 
other,  I  have  no  strength  in  measure,  yet  a  reasonable 
measure  in  strength.  If  I  could  win  a  lady  at  leap¬ 
frog,  or  by  vaulting  into  my  saddle  with  my  armor 
on  my  back,  under  the  correction  of  bragging  be  it 
spoken,  I  should  quickly  leap  into  a  wife.  Or  if  I 
might  buffet  for  my  love,  or  bound  my  horse  for  her 
favors,  I  could  lay  on  like  a  butcher  and  sit  like  a 
jack-an-apes,  never  off.  But,  Kate,  I  cannot  look 
greenly  nor  gasp  out  my  eloquence,  nor  I  have  no  cun¬ 
ning  in  protestation:  only  downright  oaths,  which  I 
never  use  till  urged,  nor  never  break  for  urging.  If 
thou  canst  love  a  fellow  of  this  temper,  Kate,  whose 
face  is  not  worth  sun-burning,  that  never  looks  in  his 
glass  for  love  of  anything  he  sees  there,  let  thine  eye 
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be  thy  cook.  I  speak  to  thee  plain  soldier:  if  thou 
canst  love  me  for  this,  take  me;  if  not,  to  say  to  thee 
that  I  shall  die,  is  true;  but  for  thy  love,  no:  yet  I 
love  thee  too.  And  while  thou  livest,  dear  Kate,  take 
a  fellow  of  plain  and  uncoined  constancy;  for  he  per¬ 
force  must  do  thee  right,  because  he  hath  not  the  gift 
to  woo  in  other  places:  for  these  fellows  of  infinite 
tongue,  that  can  rhyme  themselves  into  ladies’  favors, 
they  do  always  reason  themselves  out  again.  What! 
a  speaker  is  but  a  prater ;  a  rhyme  is  but  a  ballad.  A 
good  leg  will  fall;  a  straight  back  will  stoop;  a  black 
beard  will  turn  white;  a  curled  pate  will  grow  bald; 
a  fair  face  will  wither;  a  full  eye  will  wax  hollow: 
but  a  good  heart,  Kate,  is  the  sun  and  the  moon ;  or 
rather  the  sun  and  not  the  moon;  for  it  shines  bright 
and  never  changes,  but  keeps  his  course  truly.  If 
thou  would  have  such  a  one,  take  me;  and  take  me, 
take  a  soldier ;  take  a  soldier,  take  a  king.  And  what 
sayest  thou  then  to  my  love  ?  speak,  my  fair,  and  fairly, 
I  pray  thee. 

Kath — Is  it  possible  dat  I  should  love  de  enemy  of 
France? 

K.  Hen — No  ;  it  is  not  possible  you  should  love  the 
enemy  of  France,  Kate:  but,  in  loving  me,  you 
should  love  the  friend  of  France;  for  I  love  France 
so  well  that  I  will  not  part  with  a  village  of  it;  I  will 
have  it  all  mine;  and,  Kate,  when  France  is  mine  and 
I  am  yours,  then  yours  is  France  and  you  are  mine. 
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Kath — I  cannot  tell  vat  is  dat. 

K.  Hen — No,  Kate?  I  will  tell  thee  in  French; 
which  I  am  sure  will  hang  upon  my  tongue  like  a 
new-married'  wife  about  her  husband’s  neck,  hardly 
to  be  shook  off.  Quand  J’ai  le  possession  de  France, 
et  quand  vous  avez  le  possession  de  moi — let  me  see, 
what  then?  Saint  Denis  be  my  speed! — done  votre 
est  France  et  vous  etes  mienne.  It  is  as  easy  for  me, 
Kate,  to  conquer  the  kingdom  as  to  speak  so  much 
more  French;  I  shall  never  move  thee  in  French,  un¬ 
less  it  be  to  laugh  at  me. 

Kath — Sauf  votre  honneur,  le  Francois  que  vous 
parlez,  il  est  meilleur  que  I’Anglois  lequel  je  parle. 

K.  Hen — No,  faith  is’t  not,  Kate,  but  thy  speaking 
of  my  tongue,  and  I  thine,  most  truly-falsely,  must 
needs  be  granted  to  be  much  at  one.  But,  Kate,  dost 
thou  understand  thus  much  English,  canst  thou  love 
me? 

Kath — I  cannot  tell. 

K.  Hen — Can  any  of  your  neighbors  tell,  Kate? 
I’ll  ask  them.  Come,  I  know  thou  lovest  me;  and  at 
night,  when  you  come  into  your  closet,  you’ll  ques¬ 
tion  this  gentlewoman  about  me;  and  I  know,  Kate, 
you  will  to  her  dispraise  those  parts  in  me  that  you 
love  with  your  heart ;  but,  good  Kate,  mock  me  merci¬ 
fully;  the  rather,  gentle  princess,  because  I  love  thee 
cruelly.  How  answer  you,  la  plus  belle  Katharine  du 
monde,  mon  tres  cher  et  devin  deesse? 
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Kath — Your  majestee  ave  fausee  French  enough  to 
deceive  de  most  sage  demoiselle  dat  is  in  France. 

K.  Hen — Now,  fie  upon  my  false  French !  By  mine 
honor,  in  true  English,  I  love  thee,  Kate;  by  which 
honor  I  dare  not  swear  thou  lovest  me;  yet  my  blood 
begins  to  flatter  me  that  thou  dost,  notwithstanding  the 
poor  and  untempering  effects  of  my  visage.  I  was 
created  with  a  stubborn  outside,  with  an  aspect  of 
iron,  that,  when  I  come  to  woo  ladies,  I  fright  them. 
But,  in  faith,  Kate,  the  elder  I  wax,  the  better  I  shall 
appear;  my  comfort  is,  that  old  age,  that  ill  layer  up 
of  beauty,  can  do  no  more  spoil  upon  my  face :  thou 
hast  me,  if  thou  hast  me,  at  the  worst;  and  thou  shalt 
wear  me,  if  thou  wear  me,  better  and  better:  and  there¬ 
fore,  tell  me,  most  fair  Katharine,  will  you  have  me? 
Put  off  your  maiden  blushes ;  avouch  the  thoughts  of 
your  heart  with  the  looks  of  an  empress;  take  me  by 
the  hand,  and  say  ‘Harry  of  England,  I  am  thine;’ 
which  word  thou  shalt  no  sooner  bless  mine  ear  with¬ 
al,  but  I  will  tell  thee  aloud,  ‘England  is  thine,  Ire¬ 
land  is  thine,  France  is  thine,  and  Henry  Plantagenet 
is  thine;’  who,  though  I  speak  it  before  his  face,  if  he 
be  not  fellow  with  the  best  king,  thou  shalt  find  the 
best  king  of  good  fellows.  Come,  your  answer  in 
broken  music;  for  thy  voice  is  music  and  thy  English 
broken;  therefore,  queen  of  all,  Katharine,  break  thy 
mind  to  me  in  broken  English ;  wilt  thou  have  me  ? 

Kath — Dat  is  as  it  sail  please  de  roi  mon  pere. 
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K.  Hen — Nay,  it  will  please  him  well,  Kate ;  it  shall 
please  him,  Kate. 

Kath — Den  it  sail  also  content  me. 

K.  Hen — Upon  that  I  kiss  your  hand,  and  I  call  you 
my  queen. 

Kath — Laissez,  mon  seigneur,  laissez,  laissez. 

K.  Hen — Then  I  will  kiss  your  lips,  Kate. 

Kath — II  n’est  pas  la  coutume  de  France. 

K.  Hen — Madam  my  interpreter,  what  says  she? 

Alice — Dat  it  is  not  be  de  fashion  pour  les  ladies  of 
France — I  cannot  tell  vat  is  baiser  en  Anglish. 

K.  Hen — To  kiss. 

Alice — Your  majesty  entendre  bettre  que  moi. 

K.  Hen — It  is  not  a  fashion  for  the  maids  in  France 
to  kiss  before  they  are  married,  would  she  say? 

Alice — Oui,  vraimejit. 

K.  Hen — O  Kate,  nice  customs  curtsy  to  great 
kings.  Dear  Kate,  you  and  I  cannot  be  confined 
within  the  weak  list  of  a  country’s  fashion:  we  are 
the  makers  of  manners,  Kate;  and  the  liberty  that 
follows  our  places  stops  the  mouth  of  all  find-faults; 
as  I  will  do  yours  for  upholding  the  nice  fashion  of 
your  country  in  denying  me  a  kiss ;  therefore  patiently 
and  yielding.  [Kissing  her.]  You  have  witchcraft  in 
your  lips,  Kate?  there  is  more  eloquence  in  a  sugar 
touch  of  them  than  in  the  tongues  of  the  French 
council;  and  they  should  sooner  persuade  Harry  of 
England  than  a  general  petition  of  monarchs. 
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The  Irish  Philosopher 


ADIES  and  Gintleman: — I  see  so  many  foine- 


1.J  lookin’  people  sittin’  before  me,  that  if  you’ll  ex¬ 
cuse  me  I’ll  sthand  up. 

You  don’t  know  me,  I’m  thinkin’,  or  some  of  yees 
’ud  be  noddin’  to  me  afore  this. 

I’m  a  walkin’  pedestrian,  a  travelling  philosopher; 
Terry  O’Mulligan’s  me  name.  I’m  from  Dublin, 
where  many  philosophers  before  me  was  raised  and 
bred.  Oh,  philosophy  is  a  foine  study.  I  don’t  know 
anything  about  it,  but  it’s  a  foine  study  annyhow.  Be¬ 
fore  I  kim  over  I  attinded  an  important  meetin’  of 
philosophers  in  Dublin,  and  the  discussin’  and  talkin’ 
you’d  hear  there  about  the  world  ’ud  warm  the  very 
heart  of  Socrates  or  Aristeetotal  himself.  Well,  there 
was  a  great  many  imminent  and  learned  min  there  at 
the  meetin’,  and  I  was  there,  too;  and  while  we  was 
in  the  very  thickest  of  a  heated  argument  a  man  comes 
up  to  me,  and  says  he,  “Do  you  know  what  we’re  talk¬ 
in’  about?”  “I  do,”  says  I,  “but  I  don’t  know  do  I 
understand  ye.”  “Could  you  explain  the  sun’s  mo¬ 
tion  round  the  earth?”  says  he.  “I  could,”  says  I; 
“but  I  don’t  know  could  you  understand  me  or  not.” 
“Well,”  says  he,  “we’ll  see,”  says  he. 

Sure’n  I  didn’t  know  anything  how  to  get  out  of 
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it  then;  SO'  I  piled  in,  for,  says  I  to  meself,  never  let 
on  to  anyone  that  you  don’t  know  anything,  but  make 
them  believe  that  you  do  know  all  about  it.  So,  says 
I  to  him,  takin’  up  me  shillalah  this  way,  “We  will 
take  that  for  the  straight  line  of  the  earth’s  equator.” 
How’s  that  for  gehoggraphy?  (To  the  audience.) 

“Very  good”  says  he.  “Well,”  says  I,  “now  the 
sun  rises  in  the  east.”  Well,  he  couldn’t  deny  that; 
“and,”  says  I,  “he-he-he-rises  in  the  mornin’.”  No 
more  could  he  deny  that.  “Very  early,”  says  I ;  “and 
when  he  gets  up,  he 

“  ‘Darts  his  rosy  beams 
Through  the  mornin’  gleams.’  ” 

Do  you  moind  the  poetry  there?  (To  the  audi¬ 
ence,  with  a  smile. )  “And  he  keeps  on  risin’  an’  risin’ 
till  he  reaches  his  meridan.”  “What  that?”  says  he. 
His  dinner-toime,”  says  I.  “Sure’n  that’s  my  Latin  for 
dinner-time.  And  when  he  gets  his  dinner 

“  ‘He  sinks  to  rest 

Behind  the  glorious  hills  of  the  west.’  ” 

Oh,  begorra,  there’s  more  poetry.  I  feel  it  crop- 
pin’  out  all  over  me. 

“There,”  says  I,  well  satisfied  with  mesilf,  “will 
that  do  for  ye?” 

“You  haven’t  got  done  with  him,”  says  he. 

“Done  with  him  ?”  says  I,  kinder  mad-like.  “What 
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more  do  you  want  me  to  do  with  him?  Didn’t  I  bring 
him  from  the  east  to  the  west?  What  more  do  you 
want?”  “Oh,”  says  he,  “you  have  to  have  him  back 
agin  in  the  east  to  rise  the  next  mornin’!” 

By  Saint  Patrick,  and  wasn’t  I  near  betrayin’  me 
ignorance.  Sure’n  I  thought  there  was  a  large  family 
of  suns,  and  they  kept  risin’  wan  after  the  other,  wan 
for  every  day  in  the  year:  but  I  gathered  meself  quick, 
and  says  I  to  him,  “Well,”  says  I,  “I’m  surprised  you 
ax  me  that  simple  question.  I  thought  any  man  ’ud 
know”  says  I,  “when  the  sun  sinks  to  rest  in  the  west 
that  er — when  the  sun  ...”  says  I.  “You  said  that 
before”  says  he.  “Well,  I  say  it  again  to  impress  it 
strongly  upon  you,”  says  I.  “When  the  sun  sinks  to 
rest  behind  the  glorious  hills  of  the  east — no,  west — 
why,  he — why,  he  waits  till  it  grows  very  dark  and 
then  he  snakes  back  in  the  noight-toime !” 

C.  Maccabe. 
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The  Point  of  View 

IN  a  great  quarry,  once  I  chanced  upon 

Three  workmen  chiselling  each  his  slab  of  stone. 

Monotonous  task,  confining,  dusty,  slow ! 

And  while  I  gazed,  something  I  longed  to  know! 

“What  do  you  here  ?”  I  asked  one,  quietly. 

“I  shape  these  blocks,”  he  answered,  literally. 

His  neighbor  stared  as  my  request  was  made. 

“Why,  thus  I  earn  my  living;  ’tis  my  trade.” 

Somewhat  apart  the  third  man  plied  his  tool — 

Skilled,  flawless  touches,  taught  in  no  swift  school. 

“What  do  you,  friend?”  though  easily  I  guessed. 

He  was  an  artist ;  artisans  the  rest. 

One  keen  stroke  more.  He  paused,  then  raised  his 
head. 

“I  build  cathedrals,  sir,”  he  proudly  said. 

Frances  Crosby  Hamlet. 
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I  HAVE  had  a  psychoanalyst  dissect  me 
And  he  certainly  has  turned  me  inside  out, 
Shown  me  weird  neurotic  notions  that  direct  me 
And  complexes  that  are  bossing  me  about; 

He  has  analyzed  my  visions  and  their  bearing  on  de¬ 
cisions 

Which  have  made  of  me  an  Interesting  Case, 

And  the  things  that  he  has  shown  me  make  me  feel 
I  must  disown  me. 

I’m  an  Awful  Thing  to  keep  around  the  place. 

I’m  a  seething  mass  of  vicious  inhibitions, 

Of  defrauded  sins  and  long-suppressed  desires ; 

I’ve  neuroses  of  all  sizes  and  conditions 
And  I  bum  with  many  unsuspected  fires. 

For  I’ve  gained  the  information  that  I  showed  infatu¬ 
ation 

For  my  gentle  maiden  aunt  when  I  was  two, 

And  my  tendency  to  cotton  to  this  lady  long-forgot¬ 
ten 

Is  the  reason  I  have  headaches  when  I  do. 

I  have  learned  that  my  antipathy  to  onions 
Comes  from  dreaming  of  perfumery  at  times, 

That  my  suffering  from  callouses  and  bunions 
Is  reaction  from  my  uncommitted  crimes. 
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Yes,  that  scientific  critic,  cold  and  psychoanalytic, 

Has  revealed  me  to  myself  as  odd  and  strange. 

I’m  a  queer,  amorphous  something  with  the  soul  in 
me  a  dumb  thing. 

I’m  a  jig-saw  map  of  bits  to  rearrange. 

To  the  psychoanalyst  I’ve  made  confessions 
Which  involve  the  deepest  secrets  of  my  life. 

And  the  cure  he  advocates  for  my  obsessions 
Is  that  I  should  leave  my  children  and  my  wife. 
Though  I  love  them  very  dearly,  he  has  made  me  see 
it  clearly 

As  the  only  psychoanalytic  course, 

For  the  psychists  all  agree  a  universal  panacea 
For  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  is — divorce. 

By  Berton  BralEy. 
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OUR  Canada,  strong,  fair  and  free. 
Whose  sceptre  stretches  far, 

Whose  hills  look  down  on  either  sea, 

And  front  the  polar  star; 

Not  for  thy  greatness — hardly  known — 
Wide  plains  or  mountains  grand, 

But  as  we  claim  thee  for  our  own. 

We  love  our  native  land. 

God  bless  our  mighty  forest  land 
Of  mountain,  lake  and  river; 

Thy  loyal  sons  from  strand  to  strand 
Sing  “Canada  Forever.” 

Wrapped  in  thy  dazzling  robe  of  snow. 

We  proudly  call  thee  ours; 

We  crown  thee,  when  the  south  winds  blow, 
“Our  Lady  of  the  Flowers!” 

We  love  thy  rainbow-tinted  skies — 

The  glamour  of  thy  Spring — 

For  us  thine  Autumn’s  gorgeous  dyes. 

For  us  thy  song-birds  sing. 

For  us  thy  brooding  Summer  wakes 
The  cornfields’  waving  gold; 

The  quiet  pastures,  azure  lakes, 

For  us  their  treasures  hold ; 
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To  us  each  hill  and  dale  is  dear, 

Each  rock  and  stream  and  glen, 

Thy  scattered  homes  of  kindly  cheer, 

Thy  busy  haunts  of  men. 

Our  sires  their  old  traditions  brought, 

Their  lives  of  faithful  toil, 

For  home  and  liberty  they  fought, 

On  our  Canadian  soil. 

Queenston,  Quebec  and  Lundy’s  Lane 
Can  stir  our  pulses  still. 

The  land  there  won  through  blood  and  pain 
A  loyal  people  fill ! 

Saxon  and  Celt  and  Norman  we : 

Each  race  its  memory  keeps. 

Yet  o’er  us  all  from  sea  to  sea 
One  Red  Cross  Banner  sweeps. 

Long  may  our  “Greater  Britain”  stand 
The  bulwark  of  the  free; 

But  Canada,  our  own  dear  land. 

Our  first  love  is  for  thee. 

God  bless  our  own  Canadian  land 
Of  mountain,  lake  and  river; 

,The  chorus  ring  from  strand  to  strand 
Of  “Canada  Forever !” 

—Agnes  Maule  Machak. 
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A  School  Boy 
Writes  of  Scotland 


(Alleged  Essay  of  a  Schoolboy  of  Bunbury,  Western  Australia.) 

SCOTLAND  is  a  braw  wee  land  on  the  north  of 
England  wi  a  heid  like  an  auld  wife’s  mutch. 

It  has  water  nearly  all  around  it,  and  whiskey  over 
a  large  part  of  it. 

The  population  is  about  four  and  a  half  millions, 
including  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald.  It  has  a  peculiar 
language  of  its  own,  and,  if  one  can  pronounce  it  cor¬ 
rectly,  it  is  an  infallible  test  of  sobriety.  It  has  possess¬ 
ed  considerable  wealth  of  minerals,  but  very  little  of  it 
find  its  way  out  of  the  country.  Gold  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  certain  districts  as  well  as  in  the  pockets  of 
certain  natives,  but  in  both  cases  it  has  been  found 
difficult  to  extract. 

The  best  known  exports  of  Scotland  are  Harry 
Lauder  and  Scotch  Whiskey,  though  sufficient  of  the 
latter  is  retained  in  the  country  to  meet  the  demand 
of  home  consumption. 

The  chief  imports  of  recent  years  are  Winston 
Churchhill  and  Lloyd  Georges. 

The  National  dress  of  Scotland  is  the  kilt,  which  is 
a  kind  of  petticoat.  In  pattern  it  resembles  a  chess 
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board,  though  in  cold  weather  the  wearer  finds  it  more 
like  a  draught  board.  It  is  believed  originally  to  have 
been  invented  because  the  aborigines  were  unable  to 
find  trousers  big  enough  to  get  their  feet  through. 

The  bagpipes  provide  the  chief  music  of  the  country. 
This  is  a  wind  instrument  which  is  said,  when  blown,  to 
produce  a  tune.  On  many  occasions  in  the  history  of 
war,  Scotch  regiments  have  marched  to  death  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  strains  of  the  bagpipes,  though  it  is  not 
known  whether  their  willingness  to  meet  the  former 
was  inspired  by  their  desire  to  escape  from  the  latter. 

Scotland  has  produced  many  well-known  men, 
among  them  being  Robert  Burns,  believed  to  have 
been  a  poet.  It  is  usually  denied  that  he  was  born  in 
Battersea.  His  most  famous  poems  are  “Scots  wha 
hae”  and  “Stop  your  tickling,  Jock.” 

Its  chief  national  characteristic  is  reckless  expendi¬ 
ture  coupled  with  the  faculty  of  annexing  the  wealth 
of  every  other  country  where  Scotchmen  happen  to 
locate. 

— From  the  Teachers’  Magazine. 
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A  Voice  from  Afar 


(This  story,  which  appeared  in  different  form  in  Encore,  has 
been  brought  up  to  date  by  the  introduction  of  Radio  in  the  place 
of  the  phonograph). 


THE  old  couple  were  very  lonely  that  winter  after¬ 
noon,  though  each  tried  to  hide  the  knowledge 
of  it  from  the  other.  It  was  their  daughter’s  birthday, 
their  only  child  who  had  left  them  to  go  to  the  big, 
glittering  world  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  There, 
in  Paris,  she  had  won  fame  with  her  voice,  while  they 
stayed  behind  in  the  little  village  shut  in  on  every 
side  by  towering  hills,  and  tried  to  be  cheerful  about 
her. 

Usually  they  succeeded  fairly  well,  at  least  out¬ 
wardly,  but  this  day  of  all  others  in  the  year  was  the 
hardest  to  get  through  with.  Even  Christmas  was 
not  so  dreary  as  this  birthday  which  brought  so  keen¬ 
ly  to  their  minds,  memories  of  other  birthdays — the 
first  one,  when  the  baby’s  coming  found  them  awe¬ 
struck  with  joy  and  the  wonder  of  it  all,  and  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  years,  as  their  treasure  grew  from  baby-hood 
to  girlhood,  and  from  a  lovable  girl  to  a  lovely,  grace¬ 
ful  woman,  when  she  had  vanished  from  their  sight. 

They  had  not  seen  her  since,  for  money  had  been 
scarce  and  her  time  valuable.  She  must  work  very 
hard,  she  wrote  them — life  seemed  far  too  short  for 
what  she  hoped  to  accomplish. 
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The  old  couple  made  a  pretense  at  keeping  up  a 
conversation  as  they  sat  in  the  big  kitchen  that  after¬ 
noon.  The  sky  was  gray  and  lowering.  The  first 
snowstorm  of  the  season  was  impending,  and  it 
promised  to  be  heavy.  Presently,  after  a  long  silence, 
during  which  each  had  fallen  into  a  reverie  of  mem¬ 
ories,  the  old  man  rose. 

“Guess  I’ll  git  my  chores  done  afore  it  storms, 
mother.  It’s  coming  on  to  snow  fast.” 

“All  right,  father,  I’ll  have  supper  ready  for  you 
when  you  come  in.” 

“You  needn’t  hurry  supper;  I  thought  I’d  go  to 
the  post-office  after  I  get  the  stock  fed.  There  might 
be  a  letter  from  Milly.” 

“All  right,  father,  I  hope  there  will.” 

The  old  man  went  out  and  the  woman  busied  her¬ 
self  in  the  kitchen,  leisurely  preparing  supper.  Twi¬ 
light  came  and  the  woman  lighted  an  old-fashioned 
glass  lamp  and  began  to  set  the  table  in  the  centre  of 
the  room,  at  the  same  time  humming  the  refrain  of  a 
lullaby,  and  as  she  sang,  she  sighed.  Presently  the 
door  leading  to  the  yard  flew  open,  letting  in  great 
gusts  of  wintry  air  that  very  nearly  extinguished  the 
light. 

“Hurry  up  and  get  the  door  shut,  pa,”  the  woman 
said;  “Wasn’t  there  any  letter?” 

Her  back  was  toward  her  husband  as  she  spoke. 

“No,  but  see  what  I’ve  got  here.”  And  then  she 
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turned  and  saw  that  he  was  wheeling  a  truck  on  which 
was  a  wooden  box  almost  too  large  for  him  to  man¬ 
age. 

“Why,  father,  what  is  it?” 

“I  don’t  know,  Mother,  but  when  I  went  into  the 
office  and  found  there  was  no  letter,  I  felt  consider¬ 
able  disappointed,  but  when  I  was  coming  by  Jones’s 
store,  Jones  comes  to  the  door  and  says:  ‘Say,  Si, 
there’s  a  box  here  for  you !’  ” 

“For  me?”  says  I. 

“Yes,”  says  he.  “It  came  this  afternoon  by  ex¬ 
press.”  “It  can’t  be  for  me,”  I  says,  “I  ordered  no 
box.”  But  there  was  the  name  as  plain  as  day.  “Oh 
yes,”  says  he,  “It’s  for  you  all  right,  for  a  stranger 
came  over  from  the  Hotel  this  afternoon  and  asked  me 
to  be  sure  and  deliver  this  box  to  you  by  seven  o’clock 
to-night.  He  said  he  was  going  over  to  your  house  to 
demonstrate.” 

“And  here  it  is,  Mother,  so  fetch  the  hatchet.” 

Mother  brought  the  hatchet  and  stood  looking  on 
with  curiosity  while  the  box  was  opened.  Inside,  was 
a  case  of  polished  wood  which  he  set  on  the  kitchen 
table. 

“Why  father,  what  is  it?” 

“I  don’t  know,  Mother,  looks  to  me  like  a  dwarf 
sewing-machine.” 

“Oh,  no,  Father,  ’tisn’t  a  sewing  machine.” 

“Well  it’s  not  a  vacuum  cleaner  or  a  cider  mill,  or 
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— I  wonder  what  those  dials  are  for?  I’ve  seen  in¬ 
dicators  like  that  on  these  electric  batteries  that  are 
supposed  to  cure  rheumatism.” 

“Yes,  and  I’ve  seen  indicators  like  that  on  a  bake- 
oven  but  I’m  not  supposing  it’s  a  fireless  cooker.” 

All  through  supper,  they  speculated  on  the  nature 
of  the  mysterious  box  till  at  about  eight  o’clock,  the 
stranger  arrived. 

“Good  Evening,  Sir,  perhaps  you  can  tell  us  what 
this  machine  is?” 

“Yes,  I’m  going  to  show  you  presently.” 

“But  we  didn’t  order  it  and  we  never  buy  anything 
on  the  instalment  plan.” 

“This  is  bought  and  paid  for  and  sent  to  you  as  a 
gift,  in  acknowledgment  of  a  debt.” 

“A  debt?”  They  looked  at  each  other  in  puzzled 
astonishment. 

The  stranger  glanced  at  his  watch  and  touched  a 
button.  Nothing  happened.  He  touched  another  and 
suddenly  they  heard  a  voice :  “This  is  W.J.Z.,  New 
York  City.  Mademoiselle  Montana,  late  of  the  Paris 
conservatoire,  just  arrived  in  New  York  for  the  sea¬ 
son  of  Metropolitan  Opera,  wfill  celebrate  her  home¬ 
coming  by  singing” — The  voice  trailed  off  into  a  chaos 
of  sound  and  a  look  of  disappointment  was  settling 
down  on  both  countenances  when  suddenly,  out  of  the 
buzzing  came  the  sound  of  music.  (Prelude  of  Home 
Sweet  Home  is  played  while  reader  says :  “Sur- 
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prise,  wonder,  amazement  succeeded  each  other  in  the 
two  wrinkled  faces  as  the  first  notes  (Singer  begins 
“Mid  Pleasures,  etc.”)  of  “Home,  Sweet  Home,”  fell 
on  their  startled  ears. 

They  listened  breathlessly.  Suddenly  the  woman 
exclaimed :  “Silas,  it’s  Milly  singing.” 

(“A  charm  from  the  skies,  etc.) 

“It  can’t  be.  It  can’t  be.”  But  the  denial  died  on 
his  lips  as  he  recognized  the  familiar  tones. 

They  did  not  speak  again,  but  stood  with  clasped 
hands,  their  eager  hearts  drinking  in  the  wealth  of  song 
that  filled  the  bare  old  kitchen  while  the  snow  fell 
silently  outside.  (Refrain  “Home,  Home,”  etc.) 
(“An  exile  from  home,”  etc.) 

The  words  of  these  lines  came  with  ringing  force 
as  though  the  singer  felt  the  truth  and  so  sang,  not  to 
the  multitude  that  thronged  each  night  to  listen,  but 
to  the  two  faithful  hearts  whose  lives  were  lonely 
because  they  could  not  hear  her  voice. 

(“The  birds  singing  gaily,”  etc.) 

As  the  mother  and  father  listened,  it  seemed  as  if 
Milly,  far  away,  stretched  her  hands  to  them  across 
the  continent. 

The  way  she  sang  the  old  familiar  tune,  so  simple 
and  so  grand,  told  them  she  had  not  forgotten  them, 
and  that  in  the  midst  of  triumphs  of  success,  she  long¬ 
ed  sometimes  to  be  with  them  again.  (Refrain). 

The  mother’s  tears  were  falling  fast.  The  father’s 
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eyes  were  wet,  too,  but  the  tears  they  shed  were  not 
tears  of  sorrow,  for  the  sting  had  gone  out  of  their 
loneliness,  and  as  the  music  ceased  (Music  stops) 
peace  came  and  lay  like  a  mantle  over  the  little  coun¬ 
try  home,  and  the  world  outside,  was  growing  whiter 
every  moment. 

[The  two  verses  of  the  song  and  refrain  are  sung  straight 
through  while  reader  recites  pausing  occasionally  to  allow  the 
song  to  be  heard.  The  lines  quoted  indicate  the  progress  of 
the  song.] 


‘TTT OT’S  in  a  name?”  she  sez.  .  .  An’  then  she 

VV  sighs, 

An’  clasps  ’er  little  ’ands,  an’  rolls  ’er  eyes. 

“A  rose,”  she  sez,  “be  any  other  name 
Would  smell  the  same. 

Oh,  w’erefore  art  you  Romeo,  young  sir? 

Chuck  yer  ole  pot,  an’  change  yer  moniker !” 

Doreen  an’  me,  we  bin  to  see  a  show — 

The  swell  two-dollar  touch.  Bong  tong,  yeh  know. 

A  chair  apiece  wiv  velvit  on  the  seat ; 

A  slap-up  treat. 

The  drarmer’s  writ  be  Shakespeare,  years  ago, 

About  a  barmy  goat  called  Romeo. 
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“Lady,  be  yonder  moon  I  swear!”  sez  ’e. 

An’  then  ’e  climbs  up  on  the  balkiney; 

An’  there  they  smooge  a  treat,  wiv  pretty  words 
Like  two  love-birds. 

I  nudge  Doreen.  She  whispers,  “Ain’t  it  grand !” 
’Er  eyes  is  shinin’ ;  an’  I  squeeze  ’er  ’and. 

“Wot’s  in  a  name?”  she  sez.  ’Struth,  I  dunno 
Billo  is  just  as  good  as  Romeo. 

She  may  be  Juli-er  or  Juli-et — 

’E  loves  ’er  yet. 

If  she’s  the  tart  ’e  wants,  then  she’s  ’is  queen, 
Names  never  count  .  .  .  But  ar,  I  like  “Doreen !” 

A  sweeter,  dearer  sound  I  never  ’eard ; 

Ther’s  music  ’angs  around  that  little  word, 

Doreen !  .  .  .  But  wot  was  this  I  starts  to  say 
About  the  play? 

I’m  off  me  beat.  But  when  a  bloke’s  in  love 
’Is  thorts  turns  ’er  way,  like  a  ’omin’  dove. 

This  Romeo  ’e’s  lurkin’  wiv  a  crew — 

A  dead  tough  crowd  o’  crooks — called  Montague. 

’Is  diner’s  push — wot’s  nicknamed  Capulet — 

They  ’as  ’em  set. 

Fair  narks  they  are,  jist  like  them  back-street  clicks. 
Ixcep’  they  fights  wiv  skewers  ’stid  o’  bricks. 

Wot’s  in  a  name?  Wot’s  in  a  string  o’  words? 

They  scraps  in  ole  Verona  wiv  die’r  swords, 
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An’  never  give  a  bloke  a  stray  dog’s  chance, 

An’  that’s  Romance. 

But  when  they  deals  it  out  wiv  bricks  an’  boots 
In  little  Lon.,  they’re  low,  degraded  broots. 

Wot’s  jist  plain  stoush  wiv  us,  right  ’ere  to-day, 

Is  “valler”  if  yer  fur  enough  away. 

Some  time,  some  writer  bloke  will  do  the  trick 
Wiv  Ginger  Mick, 

Of  Spadger’s  Lane.  ”E’ll  be  a  Romeo, 

When  ’e’s  bin  dead  five  ’undred  years  or  so. 

Fair  Juli-et,  she  gives  ’er  boy  the  tip. 

Sez  she :  “Don’t  sling  that  crowd  o’  mine  no  lip ; 

An’  if  you  run  agin  a  Capulet, 

Jist  do  a  get,” 

’E  swears  ’e’s  done  wiv  lash ;  ’e’ll  chuck  it  clean. 
(Same  as  I  done  when  I  first  met  Doreen.) 

They  smooge  some  more  at  that.  Aw,  strike  me  blue 
It  gimme  Joes  to  sit  an’  watch  them  two! 

’E’d  break  away  an’  start  to  say  good-bye, 

An’  then  she’d  sigh 

“Ow,  Ro-me-o!”  an’  git  a  strangle-holt, 

An’  ’ang  around  ’im  like  she  feared  ’e’d  bolt. 

Nex’  day  ’e  words  a  gorspil  cove  about 
A  secrit  weddin’ ;  an’  they  plan  it  out. 

’E  spouts  a  piece  about  ’ow  ’e’s  bewitched : 

Then  they  git  ’itched.  .  . 
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Now,  ’ere’s  the  place  where  I  fair  git  the  pip! 

She’s  ’is  for  keeps,  an’  yet  ’e  lets  ’er  slip! 

Ar!  but  ’e  makes  me  sick!  A  fair  gazob! 

’E’s  jist  the  glarsey  on  the  soulful  sob, 

’E’ll  sigh  and  spruik,  an’  ’owl  a  love-sick  vow — 
(The  silly  cow!) 

But  when  ’e’s  got  ’er,  spliced  an’  on  the  straight, 

’E  crools  the  pitch,  an’  tries  to  kid  it’s  Fate. 

Aw!  Fate  me  foot!  Instid  of  slopin’  soon 
As  ’e  was  wed,  off  on  ’is  ’oneymoon, 

’Im  an’  ’is  cobber,  called  Mick  Curio, 

They  ’ave  to  go 

An’  mix  it  wiv  that  push  o’  Capulets. 

They  look  fer  trouble ;  and  it’s  wot  they  gets. 

A  tug  named  Tyball  (cousin  to  the  skirt) 

Sprags  ’em  an’  makes  a  start  to  sling  off  dirt. 

Nex’  minnit  there’s  a  reel  ole  ding-dong  go — 

’Arf  round  or  so. 

Mick  Curio,  ’e  gets  it  in  the  neck, 

“Ar  rats!”  ’e  sez,  an’  passes  in  ’is  check. 

Quite  natcheril,  Romeo  gits  wet  as  ’ell. 

“It’s  me  or  you!”  ’e  ’owls,  an’  wiv  a  yell, 

Plunks  Tyball  through  the  gizzard  wiv  ’is  sword, 

’Ow  I  ongcored! 

“Put  in  the  boot!”  I  sez.  “Put  in  the  boot!” 

“Ush !”  sez  Doreen.  .  .  “Shame !”  sez  some  silly  coot. 
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Then  Romeo,  ’e  dunno  wot  to  do. 

The  cops  gits  busy,  like  they  allwiz  do, 

An’  nose  around  until  ’e  gits  blue  funk 
An’  does  a  bunk. 

They  wants  ’is  tart  to  wed  some  other  guy. 

“Ah,  strike!’’  she  sez.  “I  wish  that  I  could  die!” 

Now,  this  ’ere  gorspil  bloke’s  a  fair  shrewd  ’ead. 
Sez  ’e  “I’ll  dope  yeh,  so  they’ll  think  yer  dead.” 

( I  tips  ’e  was  a  cunnin’  sort,  wot  knoo 
A  thing  or  two. ) 

She  takes  ’is  knock-out  drops,  up  in  ’er  room : 
They  think  she’s  snuffed,  an’  plant  ’er  in  ’er  tomb. 

Then  things  gits  mixed  a  treat  an’  starts  to  whirl. 
’Ere’s  Romeo  comes  back  an’  finds  ’is  girl 
Tucked  in  ’er  little  coffing,  cold  an’  stiff, 

An’  in  a  jiff, 

’E  swallers  lysol,  throws  a  fancy  fit, 

’Ead  over  turkey,  an  ’is  soul  ’as  flit. 

Then  Juli’et  wakes  up  an’  sees  ’im  there, 

Turns  on  the  water-works  an’  tears  ’er  ’air, 

“Dear  love,”  she  sez,  “I  cannot  live  alone!” 

An’  wif  a  moan, 

She  grabs  ’is  pockit  knife,  an’  ends  ’er  cares.  .  . 
“Peanuts  or  lollies!”  sez  a  boy  upstairs. 

C.  J.  Dennis. 
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AN  old  man  going  a  lone  highway, 

Came  at  evening,  cold  and  grey, 

To  a  chasm  vast  and  deep  and  wide. 

The  old  man  crossed  at  the  twilight  dim, 

The  sullen  stream  had  no  fear  for  him ; 

But  he  turned  when  safe  on  the  other  side 
And  built  a  bridge  to  span  the  tide. 

“Old  man,”  said  a  fellow  pilgrim  near, 

“You  are  wasting  your  strength  with  building  here; 
Your  journey  will  end  with  the  ending  day. 

You  never  again  will  pass  this  way; 

You’ve  crossed  the  chasm  deep  and  wide, 

Why  build  you  this  bridge  at  eventide?” 

The  builder  lifted  his  old  grey  head — 

“Good  friend,  in  the  path  I’ve  come,”  he  said, 

“There  followed  after  me  to-day 
A  youth  whose  feet  must  pass  this  way. 

This  chasm  that  has  been  as  naught  to  me 
To  that  fair-haired  youth  may  a  pitfall  be ; 

He,  too,  must  cross  in  the  twilight  dim, 

Good  friend,  I  am  building  this  bridge  for  him.” 

British  Weekly. 
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A  LITTLE  room  in  a  little  hotel, 

In  a  little  country  town, 

On  a  little  bed  with  musty  smell 
A  man  was  lying  down. 

A  great  big  man  with  a  great  big  snore — 

For  he  lay  on  his  back,  you  see — 

And  a  peaceful  look  on  his  face  he  wore, 

For  pleasant  dreams  had  he. 

In  his  dreams  what  marvellous  trips  he  made. 
What  heaps  of  stuff  he  sold! 

And  nobody  failed,  and  every  one  paid, 

And  his  orders  were  good  as  gold. 

He  smiled,  and  smothered  a  scornful  laugh 
When  his  fellow-commercials  blowed, 

For  he  knew  no  other  had  sold  the  half 
Of  what  his  order-book  showed. 

He  got  this  letter  from  home  one  day: — 
“Dear  Sir, — We’ve  no  fitter  term 
To  use  in  your  case  than  simply  to  say 
Henceforth  you  are  one  of  the  firm.” 
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And  a  glorious  change  this  made  in  his  life; 

He  now  from  the  road  withdrew, 

And,  really,  soon  got  to  know  his  wife, 

His  son,  and  his  daughter  too. 

But  with  a  thump-bang-whang-thump-bang  again, 
“The  “boots”  had  knocked  at  the  door; 

‘It’s  almost  time  for  that  6.10  train!” 

The  commercial’s  dream  was  o’er. 

Anon. 


The  Carver  and  the  Caliph 

WE  lay  our  story  in  the  East. 

Because  ’tis  Eastern?  Not  the  least 
We  place  it  there  because  we  fear 
To  bring  its  parable  too  near, 

And  seem  to  touch  with  impious  hand 
Our  dear,  confiding  native  land.) 


Haroun  Alraschid,  in  the  days 
He  went  about  his  vagrant  ways, 
And  prowled  at  eve  for  good  or  bad 
In  lanes  and  alleys  of  Bagdad, 

Once  found,  at  edge  of  the  bazaar, 
E’en  where  the  poorest  workers  are, 
A  Carver. 
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Fair  his  work  and  fine 
With  mysteries  of  inlaced  design, 

And  shapes  of  shut  significance 
To  aught  but  an  anointed  glance, — 

The  dreams  and  visions  that  grow  plain 
In  darkened  chambers  of  the  brain. 

And  all  day  busily  he  wrought 

From  dawn  to  eve,  but  no  one  bought; — 

Save  when  some  Jew  with  look  askant, 

Or  keen-eyed  Greek  from  the  Levant, 
Would  pause  awhile, — depreciate, — 

Then  buy  a  month’s  work  by  the  weight, 
Bearing  it  swiftly  over  seas 
To  garnish  rich  man’s  treasuries. 

And  now  for  long  none  bought  at  all, 

So  lay  he  sullen  in  his  stall. 

Him  thus  withdrawn  the  Caliph  found, 

And  smote  his  staff  upon  the  ground — • 
“Ho,  there,  within?  Hast  wares  to  sell? 

Or  slumber’st,  having  dined  too  well?” 

“  ‘Dined,’  ”  quoth  the  man,  with  angry  eyes, 
“How  should  I  dine  when  no  one  buys  ?” 
“Nay,”  said  the  other,  answering  low, — 
“Nay,  I  but  jested.  Is  it  so? 

Take  then  this  coin,  .  .  .  but  take  beside 
A  counsel,  friend,  thou  hast  not  tried. 

This  craft  of  thine,  the  mart  to  suit, 
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Is  too  refined, — remote, — minute; 

These  small  conceptions  can  but  fail; 

’Twere  best  to  work  on  larger  scale, 

And  rather  choose  such  themes  as  wear 
More  of  the  earth  and  less  of  air : 

The  fisherman  that  hauls  his  net, — 

The  merchants  in  the  market  set, — 

The  couriers  posting  in  the  street, — 

The  gossips  as  they  pass  and  greet, — 

These — these  are  clear  to  all  men’s  eyes, 

Therefore  with  these  they  sympathize. 

Further  (neglect  not  this  advice!) 

Be  sure  to  ask  three  times  the  price.” 

The  Carver  sadly  shook  his  head ; 

He  knew  ’twas  truth  the  Caliph  said. 

From  that  day  forth  his  work  was  planned 
So  that  the  world  might  understand. 

He  carved  it  deeper,  and  more  plain ; 

He  carved  it  thrice  as  large  again ; 

He  sold  it,  too,  for  thrice  the  cost ; 

— Ah,  but  the  Artist  that  was  lost! 

— From  Collected  Poems,  Austin  Dobson,  Published  by  Kegan, 
Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  England. 
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THERE  are  loyal  hearts,  there  are  spirits  brave, 
There  are  souls  that  are  pure  and  true; 

Then  give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have, 

And  the  best  will  come  back  to  you. 

Give  love,  and  love  to  your  life  will  flow, 

A  strength  in  your  uttermost  need; 

Have  faith,  and  a  score  of  hearts  will  show 
Their  faith  in  your  word  and  deed. 

Give  truth,  and  your  gift  will  be  paid  in  kind, 

And  honor  will  honor  meet; 

And  a  smile  that  is  sweet  will  surely  find 
A  smile  that  is  just  as  sweet. 

For  life  is  the  mirror  of  king  and  slave, 

’Tis  just  what  we  are  and  do; 

Then  give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have, 

And  the  best  will  come  back  to  you. 

— Anon. 
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“I  Want  a  Collie  Pup” 


THE  time  has  come  when  girls  and  boys 
(And  elders  not  a  few) 

Begin  to  think  of  Christmas  joys 
And  drop  a  hint  or  two. 

But  poor  ma,  wears  a  troubled  frown, 

For  what  d’ye  think  is  “up,” 

Her  youngest  son  has  written  down 
“I  want  a  collie  pup.” 

“A  collie  pup!  Mercy!”  says  ma, 

“Choose  something  else  instead, 

It  sounds  like  nonsense  that  your  pa 
Has  put  into  your  head. 

’Twould  tie  me  to  the  house,  all  day, 

Abroad  I’d  never  sup.” 

Her  son  unmoved,  repeated 
“I  want  a  collie  pup.” 

“Now,  pa,”  says  she,  “I  saw  you  grin, 

You’d  like  a  dog,  I  bet. 

’Twould  not  be  YOU  who  must  stay  in 
If  he  should  have  that  pet. 

Besides,  a  collie’s  far  too  wild 
On  city  streets  to  be,” 

“I  want  a  dog,”  replies  the  child, 

“A  collie  pup,”  says  he. 
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“Good  lands !’’  says  ma.  “In  summer,  too, 
Resorts  would  all  refuse 
To  take  us  with  a  dog.  I  do 
Think  you  and  pa  abuse 
My  kindness  when  you  thus  agree 
To  fill  with  grief  my  cup.” 

Her  3'oungest  groans.  “Aw,  ma,”  says  he, 
“I  want  a  collie  pup.” 

Pa,  wisely  never  says  a  thing, 

But  figures  out  some  bribe, 

A  bicycle,  perhaps,  to  bring 

Sweet  peace  within  his  tribe. 

Yet  like  as  not,  if  Santa  ties 
A  nifty  cycle  up, 

That  boy  will  say  with  starry  eyes, 

“Yes,  dad,  but  where’s  the  pup?” 

Anon. 
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A  House  by  the  Side  of  the  Road 

THERE  are  hermit  souls  that  live  withdrawn 
In  the  place  of  self-content, 

There  are  souls  like  stars  that  dwell  apart 
In  a  fellowless  firmament; 

There  are  pioneer  souls  that  blaze  a  path 
Where  highways  never  ran; 

But  let  me  live  by  the  side  of  the  road 
And  be  a  friend  to  man. 

Let  me  live  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road, 

Where  the  race  of  men  go  by, — 

The  men  that  are  good,  the  men  that  are  bad, 

As  good  and  bad  as  I ; 

Then  why  should  I  sit  in  the  scorner’s  seat, 

Or  hurl  the  cynic’s  ban? 

Let  me  live  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road1. 

And  be  a  friend  to'  man. 

I  see  from  the  house  by  the  side  of  the  road, 

By  the  side  of  the  highway  of  life; 

The  men  that  press  on  with  the  ardor  of  hope, 

And  the  men  that  are  faint  with  the  strife, 

But  I  turn  not  away  from  their  smiles  and  their  tears — 
Both  parts  of  an  Infinite  plan, — 

Let  me  live  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 
And  be  a  friend  to  man. 
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I  know  there  are  brook-gladdened  meadows  ahead, 
And  mountains  of  wearisome  height, 

That  the  road  stretches  on  through  the  long  afternoon 
And  passes  away  to  the  night. 

Yet  still  1  rejoice  when  the  travellers  rejoice, 

And  weep  with  the  strangers  that  moan; 

Nor  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 
Like  a  man  that  lives  alone. 

Let  me  live  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road, 

Where  the  race  of  men  go  by 

They  are  good,  they  are  bad,  they  are  weak,  they  are 
strong, 

Wise,  foolish,  so  am  I. 

Then  why  should  I  sit  in  the  scorner’s  seat 
Or  hurl  the  cynic’s  ban? 

Let  me  live  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 
And  be  a  friend  to  man. 

— Anon. 
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Grandfather’s  Love 


THEY  said  he  sent  his  love  to  me, 

They  wouldn't  put  it  in  my  hand, 

And  when  I  asked  them  where  it  was 
They  said  I  couldn't  understand. 

I  thought  they  must  have  hidden  it, 

I  hunted  for  it  all  the  day, 

And  when  I  told  them  so  at  night 

They  smiled  and  turned  their  heads  away. 

They  say  that  love  is  something  kind 
That  I  can  never  see  or  touch. 

I  wish  he’d  sent  me  something  else, 

I  like  his  cough  drops  twice  as  much. 

S.  TeasdaeE. 
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How  Persimmons  Took  Cah  ob 

de  Baby 

PERSIMMONS  was  a  colored  lad 
’Way  down  in  Lou’sianny; 

And  all  the  teaching  that  he  had 
Was  given  him  by  his  granny. 

But  he  did  his  duty  ever, 

As  well  as  you,  it  may  be ; 

With  faithfulness  and  pride  always 
He  minded  missus’  baby. 

He  loved  the  counsels  of  the  saints, 

And  sometimes  those  of  sinners — • 

To  run  off  ’possum-hunting,  and 
Steal  “water-million”  dinners. 

And  fervently  at  meetin’,  too, 

On  every  Sunday  night, 

He’d  with  the  elders  shout  and  pi  ay 
By  the  pine-knots’  flaring  light, 

And  sing  their  rudest  melodies 
With  voice  so  full  and  strong, 

You  could  almost  think  he  learned  them 
From  the  angels’  triumph-song. 
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Song 

“Moses  smote  de  water,  and 
De  sea  gabe  ’way: 

De  children  dey  pass  ober,  for 
De  sea  gabe  ’way. 

O  Lord !  I  feel  so  glad ! 

It  am  always  dark  fo’  day : 

So,  honey,  don’t  yer  be  sad : 

De  Sea’ll  Give  ’Way.” 

He  would  croon  this  over  softly 
As  he  lay  out  in  the  sun; 

But  the  song  he  heard  most  often, 

His  granny’s  favorite  one, 

Was,  “Jawge  Washington 
Thomas  Jefferson 
Persimmons  Henry  Clay,  be 
Quick !  shut  de  do’  ; 

Get  up  off  dat  flo’ ; 

Come  heah  and  mind  de  baby.” 

One  night  there  came  a  fearful  storm, 
Almost  a  second  flood ; 

The  river  rose,  a  torrent  swol’n 
Of  beaten,  yellow  mud, 

It  bit  at  its  embankments, 

And  lapped  them  down  in  foam, 
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Till,  surging  through  a  wide  crevasse, 

The  waves  seethed  round  their  home. 

.They  scaled  the  high  veranda; 

They  filled  the  parlors  clear, 

Till  floating  chairs  and!  tables 
Clashed  against  the  chandelier. 

’Twas  then  Persimmons’  granny 
Stout  of  arm  and  terror-proof, 

By  means  of  axe  and  lever. 

Pried  up  the  veranda  roof; 

Bound  mattresses  upon  it 
With  stoutest  cord  of  rope; 

Lifted  out  her  fainting  mistress. 

Saying,  “Honey,  dar  is  hope! 

You,  Jawge  Washington 
Thomas  Jefferson 
Persimmons  Henry  Clay,  be 
Quick  on  dat  raft! 

Don’t  star’  like  a  calf, 

But  take  good  cah  ob  baby!” 

The  frothing  river  lifted  them 
Out  on  its  turbid  tide; 

And  for  awhile  they  floated  on 
Together,  side  by  side; 

Till,  broken  by  the  current  strong, 

The  frail  raft  snapped  in  two, 
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And  Persimmons  saw  his  granny 
Fast  fading  from  his  view. 

The  deck-hands  on  a  steamboat 
Heard,  as  they  passed  in  haste, 

A  child’s  voice  singing  in  the  dark, 
Upon  the  water’s  waste — 

A  song  of  faith  and  triumph, 

Of  Moses  and  the  Lord; 

And,  throwing  out  a  coil  of  rope. 

They  drew  him  safe  on  board. 

Full  many  a  stranger  city 

Persimmons  wandered  through, 
“A-totin’  ob  der  baby,”  and 
Singing  songs  he  knew. 

At  length  some  City  Fathers 
Objected  to  his  plan, 

Arresting  as  a  vagrant 
Our  valiant  little  man. 

They  carried  out  their  purposes; 

Persimmons  “  ’lowed  he’d  spile  ’em.” 
So,  sloping  from  the  station-house, 

He  stole  baby  from  the  ’sylum. 

And  on  that  very  afternoon, 

As  it  was  growing  dark, 

He  sang  beside  the  fountain  in 
The  crowded  city  park 
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A  rude  camp-meeting  anthem, 

Which  he  had  sung  before, 

While  on  his  granny’s  fragile  raft 
He  drifted  far  from  shore: 

Song 

“Moses  smote  de  water,  and 

De  sea  gabe  ’way,  etc.  (Repeat) 

A  lady  dressed  in  mourning 
Turned  with  a  sudden  start. 

Gave  one  glance  at  the  baby, 

Then  caught  it  to  her  heart, 

While  a  substantial  shadow 
That  was  walking  by  her  side 
Seized  Persimmons  by  the  shoulder 
And  while  she  shook  him,  cried : 

“You,  Jawge  Washington 
Thomas  Jefferson 
Persimmons  Henry  Clay, 

Be  quick,  splain  yourself,  chile, 

Stop  dat  ar  fool  smile! 

Whar  you  done  been  wid  baby?” 
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Grandma’s  Heaven 


HEN  I  am  risen  from  the  dead 


May  I  in  glory  stand, 


A  crown  perhaps  upon  my  head, 
But  a  needle  in  my  hand. 

I’ve  never  learned  to  sing  or  play, 
So  let  no  harp  be  mine; 

From  birth  until  my  dying  day 
Plain  sewing’s  been  my  line. 

Therefore,  accustomed  to  the  end 
To  plying  useful  stitches, 

I’ll  be  content,  if  asked  to  mend 
The  little  angels’  breeches. 


Sold  Again 


( Scene  in  a  Country  Store ) 

HOW  much  a  yard ?”  the  maiden  asked, 
The  salesman  rapturous  glances  cast, 
“Only  a  Kiss,”  he  said  audaciously 
As  he  spread  out  the  silk  for  her  to  see. 
“I’ll  take  ten  yards,”  she  calmly  said 
The  young  man’s  heart  stood  still 
But  she  added,  “Send  it  C.O.D. 

Grandma  will  pay  the  bill.” 
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Watching*  a  Dinner 

OH!  Johnnie!  ’ere’s  a  dinner  party — Look  at  all 
them  things! 

Oh!  look  at  all  them  dishes — Wot  that  powdered  foot¬ 
man  brings ! 

Well,  if  they  eat  all  that  there  food — ’Ow  poorly  they 
will  be! 

’Ere,  jump  upon  my  back,  Johnnie! — Now,  then,  you 
can  see! 

Oh!  Johnnie!  look  at  that  ole  gent, — They’ve  took 
’is  plate  away! 

Afore  ’e’s  finished  ’arf  ’is  food, — That  is  a  game  to 
play! 

No!  that  ain’t  beer  they’re  drinking  of — Not  likely, 
why,  that’s  fizz! 

Oh!  look  at  that  great  pink  thing  there, — That’s  sal¬ 
mon  fish,  that  is ! 

I  think  there’s  some  mistake  ’ere,  Johnnie! — We  ain’t 
arst  to-night! 

We  could  a-pick’d  a  bit,  eh!  Johnnie? — We’ve  got 
the  appetite ! 

Seein’  all  that  food  there  makes  yer  ’ungry,  that  it  do! 
We  ain’t  ’ad  no  dinner-parties  lately!  Johnnie!  me 
and  you! 
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Oh!  Johnnie!  look  at  that  ole  gal, — With  only  ’arf  a 
gown, 

The  hice  she’s  swaller’d  must  ’ave  cost, — Ah!  well 
nigh  ’arf-a  crown. 

She’s  ’avin’  ’arf  a  quartern  now,  and  wants  it,  that  she 
do, 

When  I’ve  eat  too  much  hice  myself, — I’ve  ’ad  that 
feelin’  too! 

Oh!  Johnnie!  they’ve  pulled  down  the  blind, — I  call 
it  nasty  mean. 

They’re  all  ashamed,  that's  wot  they  is, — Ashamed  o’ 
bein’  seen. 

A-eatin’  all  that  food  like  that, — tain’t  decent,  that  it 
ain’t! 

We  wouldn’t  pull  no  blinds  down — If  we'd  ’arf  o’ 
their  complaint! 

So  come  along,  let’s  ’oof  it,  Johnnie, — ’Oof  it  to  the 
Strand, 

Now  don’t  yer  go  a-cryin’,  Johnnie, — ’Ere,  give  me 
your  ’and. 

’Ungry,  Johnnie?  So  am  I, — We’ll  soon  get  the  price 

A-callin’  Motor?  ’Ere  you  are!” — An’  then  we’ll  ’ave 
an  ice. 

Anon. 
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The  Perpetual  Interrogation 

Point 

A  WOMAN,  on  whose  face  deep  lines  had  traced 
the  words  “old  without  age,”  walked  about  in 
a  dime  museum,  leading  a  boy. 

“Hoo  wee !”  the  boy  exclaimed,  “look  there.” 

“That’s  the  fat  woman.” 

“What  made  her  so  fat?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“Eating  so  much?” 

“I  don’t  know,  I  tell  you.” 

“Will  you  ever  be  that  fat?” 

“I  hope  not.” 

“Why?” 

“Because  I  don’t  want  to  be  so  fat.” 

“Does  it  hurt?” 

“Hush!” 

“Why?” 

“If  you  don’t  hush  I’ll  take  you  out  of  here.” 

“Do  you  have  to  pay  to  go  out?” 

“No.” 

“But  you  had  to  pay  to  come  in,  didn’t  you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then  why  don’t  you  have  to  pay  to  go  out?” 

“If  you  don’t.  . 
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“Oh,  look  there!  what's  that  man  doing?” 

“Spinning  glass.” 

“How  spinning  it?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“Then  how  do  you  know  that  he’s  a — spinning  it  ?” 

“If  you  don’t  hush  this  very  minute,  I’ll  spank  you 
when  we  get  home.  You  annoy  me  almost  to 
death.” 

After  a  short  pause : 

“Ma,  what’s  annoy?” 

“Bother.” 

“What’s  bother?” 

“Are  you  going  to  hush,”  turning  fiercely  upon  him. 
“Oh,  what’s  that?” 

“The  Circassian  lady.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  her  hair  ?” 

“Nothing;  its  natural.” 

“How  natural?” 

“It  was  always  that  way.” 

“When  she  was  a  little,  teeny  baby?” 

“Gracious  alive,  no!” 

“Then  how  could  it  be  that  way  always?” 

She  took  hold  of  his  ear. 

“Ouch!” 

“Don’t  you  cry  here;  if  you  do,  I’ll  whip  you  when  we 
get  home.” 

“Why  mustn’t  I  cry  here?” 

“Everybody  would  laugh  at  you.” 
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“Would  the  fat  woman  laugh?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why?” 

“Are  you  going  to  hush?” 

“Yessum.  What  are  those  men  doing?” 

“They  are  cowboys,  showing.  .  .” 

“What’s  a  cowboy?” 

“A  man  that  drives  cattle  on  the  plains.” 

“If  he’s  a  man,  how  can  he  be  a  boy?” 

“Didn’t  I  tell  you  to  hush?” 

“Yessum.  Are  there  any  calf  boys?” 

“I  think  not.” 

“Little  children  would  be  calf  boys,  wouldn’t  they?” 
“I  suppose  so.” 

“Am  I  a  calf  boy?” 

“No.” 

“Why?” 

“If  you  don’t  hush  this  very  instant,  I’ll  take  you  home. 
You  shall  never  go  with  me  anywhere  again, 
never,  never,  so  long  as  you  live.” 

“I  couldn’t  go  after  I  quit  living,  could  I?” 

“No.” 

“I’ll  be  an  angel,  won’t  I?” 

“I  suppose  so.” 

“Will  I  look  like  a  bird?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“Like  a  chicken?” 

“Merciful  heavens,  no!” 
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“What  will  I  look  like?” 

“I  don’t  know.  Now  hush.” 

“But  I  can  fly,  can’t  I?” 

“Yes.” 

“Way  up  high?” 

“Yes.” 

“Won’t  I  fall?” 

“No.” 

“I  can  ketch  birds,  can’t  I?” 

“I  suppose  so.” 

“Will  I  go  round  and  wrestle  with  the  people?” 

“What?  You  irreverent  little  rascal,  what  do  you 
mean  ?” 

“Why,  you  read  in  the  Bible  that  Jacob  wrestled  with 
an  angel.” 

“Look  here,  didn’t  you  tell  me  that  you  would  be 
good?  You  give  me  the  horrors!” 

“What’s  the  horrors?” 

“Come  here  to  me!” 

She  seized  him,  and,  as  she  was  hurrying  from  the 
house,  a  man  addressed  her,  saying  that  the  per¬ 
formance  had  begun  downstairs. 

“Ma,  what’s  the  performance?” 

She  jerked  him  through  the  door  and  dragged  him 
away. 

Anon. 
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My  Numbah 

IDES  so  weak  en  sinful, 

Or  else,  so  old  en  po’ 

Dat  Mister  Chris’mus  done  fergit 
De  numbah  on  my  do’. 

I  tell  him:  “Heah  I  is,  suh! 

You  been  dis  way  befo’.” 

But  Mister  Chris’mus  done  fergit 
De  numbah  on  my  do’. 

I  see  him  fin’  de  rich  folks 

Dat  des  don’t  want  no  mo’ ; 

But — good  Lawd  knows  he  done  fergit 
De  numbah  on  my  do’. 

I  wonders  en  I  wonders 

Des  why  he  slight  me  so  ? 

I  hopes  de  Lawd’ll  show  him 
De  numbah  on  my  do’. 

Frank  L.  Stanton. 
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Larrie  O’Dee 


N 


OW  the  widow  McGee, 

And  Larrie  O’Dee, 


Had  two  little  cottages  out  on  the  green, 

With  just  room  enough  for  two  pig-pens  between. 

The  widow  was  young  and  the  widow  was  fair, 

With  the  brightest  of  eyes  and  the  brownest  of  hair; 
And  it  frequently  chanced,  when  she  came  in  the  morn 
With  the  swill  for  her  pig,  Larrie  came  with  the  corn. 
And  some  of  the  ears  that  he  tossed  from  his  hand, 

In  the  pen  of  the  widow  were  certain  to  land. 

One  morning  said  he : 

“Och!  Misthress  McGee, 

It's  a  waste  of  good  lumber,  this  runnin’  two  rigs, 
Wid  a  fancy  petition  betwane  our  two  pigs !” 

“Indade  sur,  it  is !”  answered  Widow  McGee, 

With  the  sweetest  of  smiles  upon  Larrie  O’Dee. 

“And  thin,  it  looks  kind  o’  hard-hearted  and  mane, 
Rapin’  two  friendly  pigs  so  exsaidenly  near 
That  whiniver  one  grunts  the  other  can  hear, 

And  yit  kape  a  cruel  petition  betwane.” 
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“Shwate  Widow  McGee,” 

Answered  Larrie  O’ Dee, 

“If  ye  fale  in  your  heart  we  are  mane  to  the  pigs, 
Ain’t  we  mane  to  ourselves  to  be  runnin’  two  rigs? 
Ocli!  it  made  me  heart  ache  whin  I  paped  through  the 
cracks 

Of  me  shanty,  lasht  March,  at  yez  shwingin’  yer  axe: 
An’  a  bobbin’  yer  head  an’  a.  shtompin’  yer  fate, 

Wid  yer  purty  white  hands  jist  as  red  as  a  bate, 
A-sphlittin’  yer  kindlin’-wood  out  in  the  shtorm, 
When  one  little  shtove  it  would  kape  us  both  warm!” 

“Now,  piggy,”  said  she; 

“Larrie’s  courtin’  o’  me, 

Wid  his  dilicate  tinder  allusions  to  you; 

So  now  yez  must  tell  me  jisht  what  I  must  do: 

For,  if  I’m  to  say  yes,  shtir  the  swill  wid  yer  snout; 
But  if  I’m  to  say  no,  ye  must  kape  yer  nose  out. 

Now  Larrie,  for  shame!  to  be  bribin’  a  pig 
By  tossin’  a  handful  of  corn  in  its  shwig !” 

“Me  darlint,  the  piggy  says  yes,”  answered  he. 

And  that  was  the  courtship  of  Larrie  O’ Dee. 

W.  W.  Fink. 
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Auntie  Jean  Goes  Shoppin’  ? 

HRISTINA!  fetch  the  basket,  it’s  time  I  was 


away ; 

If  I  don’t  start,  they  messages’ll  no  be  done  the  day. 
What  was  it  that  we’re  wantin’  ?  a  pund  o’  tea,  the  best 
I’ll  get  that  oot  at  Claperton’s,  his  cheaper  nor  the 


rest. 


There’s  sausages  an  oatmeal  and  a  pund  o’  potted  heid, 

An  aipples  for  an  aipple  tairt,  my  that’ll  be  a  treat ! 

I’ll  no  forget  the  soap  and  stairch,  the  morn’s  washin’- 
day, 

Noo,  Christina,  dinna  sit  an  idle  a’  the  time  that  I’m 
away. 

Oh !  hoo  are  ye  Mrs.  Claperton,  its  fine  an  warm  the 
day, 

Is  Jessie  gettin’  married  or  is  it  jist  hearsay, 

Ye'll  be  glad  tae  get  her  settled  noo  wi’  the  ither  three 
cornin’  on, 

Hm!  ma  niece  Christina  wadn’a  care  for  her  Jessie’s 
John. 

Here  comes  Steinie  Mucklestane,  Ah!  Steinie  ye’re 
gettin’  wed, 

Ah  heard  ye’  canna  tak  up  hoose  until  ye’re  Uncle’s 
dead, 
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Ah  dinna  care  for  deid  mens’  shin,  but  maybe:  tisn’a 
true 

Yer  Bella’s  nae  great  beauty,  bit  she’s  richt  enough  for 
you. 

How  are  ye  Mrs.  Henderson,  are  a’  yer  bairns  well? 

Hoo  mony  is  there  o’  them  noo,  for  I’m  shair  a  canna 
tell, 

Ah  heard  ye  had  anither  ane.  My  that’ll  be  number 
nine. 

O’  weel !  Its  nane  o’  my  business,  bit  a  hope  its  daen 
fine. 

There  goes  ma  ain  Kirk-meenister,  lie’s  lookin  awfu 
graun 

His  sermons  are  a  treat  tae  folks  that  think  they 
understaun’. 

I’ll  no  appear  tae  notice  him  unless  he  stops  and  speaks 

For  I  ha’ena  been  inside  his  kirk  for  weeks  and  weeks 
and  weeks. 

Noo  came  away  Kate  Cameron,  of  a’  the  folk  aboot 

Yire  jist  the  ane  a  wanted  maist  tae  see  when  I  cam  oot, 

When  wull  ye  come  alang  an’  hae  a  cup  o’  tea  ? 

Its  ages  since  ye’ve  been  alang  tae  hae  a  crack  wi’  me. 
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Ah  want  tae  hear  aboot  yir  Aunt  wha’s  livin  in  Drums- 
heugh 

An’  hae  you  ony  word  o’  Jock,  an’  whaur’s  yir  Sister 
Sue 

An’  if  yir  new  maid’s  suitin’  ye  and  if  yer  mither’s 
weel, 

Then  if  we’ve  ony  time  ava  we’ll  talk  aboot  yersel’ ! 

Christina,  here  I’m  back  again  an  something’s  gaen 
far  wrang 

For  I  hav’na  brocht  the  sausages  nor  the  potted  heid 
alang 

I  canna  fin’  the  oatmeal,  the  soap,  nor  stairch  nor  tea 

Ae,  I  dinna  ken  whit’s  happened  bit  its  awfu  strange 
tae  me! 

Jist  pit  ye  hat  an  jaicket  on  an  rin  awa’  doon  the  street, 

An’  ca’  ye  in  at  Clapertons  an  fetch  the  potted  meat, 

The  oatmeal,  the  aipples,  the  soap  and  stairch  an’  tea 

It’ll  no  tak’  you  hauf  sae  lang  tae  dae’t,  as  t’  wad  tak’ 
me. 


An  Christina:  dinna  you  stop  tae  blether  on  yer  wey, 
Ye  ken  I  kind  o’  thocht  thae  messages  wad  no  be  done 
the  day. 
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Lost 


I’M  losted!  Couldn’t  you  find  me,  please?” 

Poor  little  frightened  baby! 

The  wind  had  tossed  her  golden  fleece, 

The  stones  had  scratched  her  dimpled  knees : 

I  stooped  and  lifted  her  with  ease, 

And  softly  whispered  “Maybe1. 

Tell  me  your  name  my  little  maid, 

I  can’t  find  you  without  it;” 

“My  name  is  Shiny  Eyes,”  she  said. 

“Yes,  but  your  last.”  She  shook  her  head. 

“Up  to  my  house  dey  never  said 
A  single  fing  about  it.” 

) 

“But  dear,”  I  said,  “What’s  your  real  name?” 

“Why,  didn’t  you  hear  me  told  you? 

Dest  Shiny  Eyes!” — a  bright  thought  came, 

“Yes,  when  you’re  good,  but  when  they  blame 
You  little  one,  is  it  just  the  same 
When  Mamma  has  to  scold  you?” 

“My  Mamma  never  scold,”  she  moans. 

A  little  blush  ensuing, 

“  ’Cept  when  I’ve  been  frowin’  stones 
An’  den  she  says,”  the  culprit  owns 
“Why  Dorothy,  Elizabeth  Jones,  what  has  you  been 
a'doin’  ?” 
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Ma  and  the  Auto 


BEFORE  we  take  an  auto  ride,  Pa  says  to  Ma 
“My  Dear, 

Now  just  remember,  I  don’t  need  suggestions  from 
the  rear. 

If  you  will  just  keep  still  back  there  and  hold  in  check 
your  fright, 

I’ll  take  you  where  you  want  to  go  and  bring  you  back 
all  right. 

Remember  that  my  hearing’s  good  and  also  I’m  not 
blind 

And  I  can  drive  the  car  without  suggestions  from 
behind.” 

Ma  promises  that  she’ll  keep  still,  and  off  we  gaily 
start, 

But  soon  she  notices  ahead,  a  peddler  and  his  cart 
“You’d  better  toot  your  horn,  says  she,  “to  let  him 
know  we’re  near 

He  might  turn  out!”  and  Pa  replied  “Just  shriek  at 
him,  My  Dear.” 

And  then  he  adds :  “Some  day  some  guy  will  make  a 
lot  of  dough, 

By  putting  horns  on  the  back  seat,  for  women-folks  to 
blow !” 
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A  little  farther  on,  Ma  cries:  “He  signalled  for  a 
turn!” 

And  Pa  says  “Did  he?”  in  a  tone  that’s  hot  enough  to 
burn. 

“Oh,  there’s  a  boy  on  roller  skates !”  cries  Ma.  “Now 
do  go  slow. 

I’m  sure  he  doesn’t  see  our  car!”  and  Pa  says :  “I  dun- 
no, 

I  think  I  don’t  need  glasses  yet,  but  really  it  may  be 

That  I  am  blind  and  cannot  see  what’s  right  in  front 
of  me.” 

If  Pa  should  speed  the  car  a  bit  some  rigs  to  hurry 
past, 

Ala  whispers,  “Do  be  careful  now.  You’re  driving 
much  too  fast.” 

And  all  the  time,  she’s  pointing  out  the  dangers  of  the 
street, 

And  keeps  him  posted,  on  the  roads  where  trolley-cars 
we’ll  meet. 

Last  night  when  we  got  safely  home,  Pa  sighed  and 
said  “My  dear 

I’m  sure  we’ve  all  enjoyed  the  drive  you  gave  us  from 
the  rear!” 

Edgar  Guest. 
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A  Lesson  with  the  Fan 


IF  you  want  to  learn  a  lesson  with  the  fan 
I’m  quite  prepared  to  teach  you  all  I  can. 

So  ladies,  every  one, 

Pray  observe  how  it  is  done 
This  simple  little  lesson  with  the  fan! 

If  you  chance  to  be  invited  to  a  ball 

And  meet  some  one  you  didn’t  expect  at  all, 

And  you  want  him  close  beside  you, 

While  a  dozen  friends  divide  you — 

Well,  of  course,  it’s  most  unladylike  to  call — 

So  you  look  at  him  a  minute,  nothing  more 
Then  you  drop  your  eyes  demurely  on  the  floor, 

And  you  wave  your  fan,  just  so, 

— Well  towards  you,  don’t  you  know? — 

It’s  a  delicate  suggestion,  nothing  more! 

When  you  see  him  coming  towards  you,  simple  you, 
Oh!  be  very,  very  careful  what  you  do; 

With  your  fan  just  idly  play, 

And  look  down,  as  if  to  say 

It’s  a  matter  of  indifference  to  you! 
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Then  you  flutter  and  you  fidget  with  it  so ! 
And  you  hide  your  little  nose  behind  it  low, 
Till,  when  he  begins  to  speak 
You  just  lay  it  on  your  cheek 
In  the  fascinating  manner  that  you  know. 


And  when  he  tells  the  old  tale  o’er  and  o’er, 

And  vows  that  he  will  love  you  ever  more 

Gather  up  your  little  face 

And  secure  him  while  you  can — 

It’s  a  delicate  suggestion,  nothing  more ! 

F.  E.  Weatheri.y. 

[This  may  be  given  as  a  recitation  with  fan  used  in. panto¬ 
mime  as  suggested  in  the  lines  or  may  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  a  pantomime  and  dance  by  a  class  in  period  costume — one 
girl  reciting  the  lines  and  the  class  illustrating  them  in  panto¬ 
mime.  On  the  lines : 

“Then  you  flutter  and  you  fidget  with  it  so ! 

And  you  hide  your  little  nose  behind  it  low.” 

the  boy  partners,  also  in  period  costumes  approach  the  girls, 
kiss  their  hands,  go  through  the  pantomime  of  love-making  and 
on  the  words  “Gather  up  your  little  fan  and  secure  him  while 
you  can,”  the  couples  join  hands  and  take  their  places  for  a 
period  dance.] 
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I  Would  Take  With  Me 


IF  I  were  called  away  from  all  the  laughter, 

And  all  life’s  vividness  and  tender  mirth, 

I  would  remember  little  things  that  cluster 
About  the  days  that  I  have  known  on  earth, 

I  would  take  with  me,  even  into  heaven, 

The  yellow  shimmer  of  pale  candlelight, 

And  stars  that  touch  with  gentle  silver  fingers 
The  loneliness  that  sweeps  across  the  night ! 

I  would  take  with  me  memories  of  faces 

That  turned  to  me  when  all  the  way  seemed  sad; 
And  I  would  take  the  touch  of  hands  that  loved  me, 
And  whispered  words  that  made  me  strangely  glad. 
I  would  take  with  me  flowers,  blue  and  yellow. 

And  the  faint  fragrance  of  the  April  rain, 

And  then  I  know  that  all  the  shining  angels 

Would  seem  to  murmur  “Welcome  home  again!” 

Margaret  E.  Sangster 
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Love  a  la  Carte 


THE  night  is  fairer,  dearest  girl, 
Because  you’re  here; 

And  joy  takes  on  a  swifter  whirl 
Because  you’re  here. 

•  •  •  •  • 

There’s  double  flavor  to  the  food 
Because  you’re  here; 

The  menu’s  more  than  twice  as  good 
Because  you’re  here. 

And  twice  as  prompt  the  waiters  do 
Each  gladsome  service,  thanks  to  you, 
Alas,  the  check  is  double,  too. 

Because  you’re  here. 

Anon. 
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Vespers 

1ITTLE  Boy  kneels  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
j  Droops  on  the  little  hands  little  gold  head. 
Hush!  Hush!  Whisper  who  dares! 

Christopher  Robin  is  saying  his  prayers. 

“God  bless  Mummy.  I  know  that’s  right. 
Wasn’t  it  fun  in  the  bath  to-night? 

The  cold’s  so  cold,  and  the  hot’s  so  hot. 

Oh !  God  bless  Daddy — I  quite  forgot. 

If  I  open  my  fingers  a  little  bit  more, 

I  can  see  Nanny’s  dressing-gown  on  the  door. 
It’s  a  beautiful  blue,  but  it  hasn’t  a  hood. 

Oh!  God  bless  Nanny  and  make  her  good. 

Mine  has  a  hood,  and  I  lie  in  bed, 

And  pull  the  hood  right  over  my  head, 

And  I  shut  my  eyes,  and  I  curl  up  small, 

And  nobody  knows  that  I’m  there  at  all. 

Oh!  Thank  you,  God,  for  a  lovely  day. 

And  what  was  the  other  I  had  to  say? 

I  said  ‘Bless  Daddy,’  so  what  can  it  be? 

Oh!  Now  I  remember  it.  God  bless  Me.” 

Little  Boy  kneels  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
Droops  on  the  little  hands  little  gold  head. 
Hush!  Hush!  Whisper  who  dares! 

Christopher  Robin  is  saying  is  prayers. 

A.  A.  Milne 
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